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7. Exchange of Wnimals. 


LD traditions linger in country places, long after they have 
perished in great towns. Were the English provinces to be 
groped for modern antiquities, and the sum total presented, the 
general reader would be amazed at the mass of ancient superstition 
lingering in modern England. Not only do Popish practices, 
Popish legends and charms, flourish in our most Puritanical 
counties, but even Pagan rites and ceremonies. In the North the 
mummers, at Christmas, of all days, dance a sword-dance which 
belongs to the worship of a Scandinavian god ; in Northumberland, 
and parts of Ireland, the young folk still make little bonfires and 
leap through them on a certain day, though the practice is 
# forbidden in the Old Testament as an abomination, for this is no 
‘0 other thing than ‘going through the fire to Baal,’ and is one of 
.Sthe many signs that we Celts were an Oriental tribe. Any ndvice 
, Wishing to strike this vein of lore without much trouble has only 
‘oto read the excellent book of Mr. Henderson, and grope the Index 
| ~ to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ I strongly recommend the latter course. 
For Index-reading turns no student pale, 
Yet takes the eel of science by the tail. 
W) My own reading in such matters has taught me one thing—to 
-) Suspect old tradition whenever I encounter any strange practice 
® down in the country. Why, even rustic mispronunciation is often 
a relic, where it passes for an error. Rusticus calls a Coroner’s 
Inquest ‘ Crowner’s Quest,’ and the educated smile superior. But 
Rusticus is not wrong; he is only in arrear ; ‘ Crowner’s Quest’ is 
the true medieval form, and was once universal. Every English 
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peasant calls a theatre a theatre, and young gentlemen sneer. 
Yet theatre is the true pronunciation; and, fifty years before 
Shakespeare, nobody, high or low, mispronounced the word into 
theatre, as he does, and we do. 

To the tenacity of old tradition I ascribe a prevalent notion, in 
rude parts of this country, that an Englishman and his wife can 
divorce themselves under certain conditions. 1st. The parties 
must consent; 2. There must be a public auction; 3. The lady 
must be sold with a halter round her neck. That our rural 
population ever invented this law is improbable in itself, and 
against evidence: there are examples of the practice as old as any 
chronicle we have; and I really suspect that in some barbarous 
age, later, perhaps, than our serious worship of Baal, but anterior 
to our earliest Saxon laws, this rude divorce by consent was the 
unwritten law of Britain. 

The thing has been done in my day many times, and related 
in the journals, and I observe that it is always done with similar 
ceremonies, and that the lower order of people, though they jeer, | 
are not shocked at it, nor does it seem to strike them as utterly, 
and profoundly, illegal. It dates, I apprehend, from a time when 
marriage was a partnership at will, and the Roman theory that 
marriage is a sacrament, and the English theory that marriage is 
not a sacrament, but half a sacrament, were alike unknown to a 
primitive people. 

My note-book contains numerous examples. I select one with 
a bit of colour, which was published at the date when it occurred. 

Joseph Thompson rented a farm of forty acres in a village 
three miles from Carlisle. In 1829 he married a spruce, lively 
girl twenty-two years of age. 

They had many disputes, and nochildren. So after three years 
they agreed to part. 

The Bell-man was sent round the village to announce that 
Joseph Thompson would sell Mary Anne Thompson by auction on 
April 5, 1832, at noon precisely. 

At the appointed hour Joseph Thompson stood on a table, and 
his wife a little below him on an oak chair, with a halter of straw 
round her neck. He put her up for sale in terms that a bystander 
thought it worth while to take down on the spot. 

‘ Gentlemen, I have to offer to your notice my wife, Mary Anne 
Thompson, otherwise Williamson. It is her wish as well as mine 
to part for ever; and will be sold without reserve to the highest 
bidder. Gentlemen, the lot now offered for competition has 
been to me a bosom serpent. I took it for my comfort and the 
good of my house; but it became my tormentor,a domestic curse, 
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a night invasion, and a daily devil. The Lord deliver us from 
termagant wives, and troublesome widows! Gentlemen, avoid them 
as you would a mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded pistol, cholera 
morbus, or any other pestilential phenomenon——’ 

Here it seems to have occurred to Joseph Thompson that he 
was not going the way to sell his lot at a high figure; so he tried 
to be more the auctioneer, and less the husband. 

‘ However ’—said he—‘ now I have told you her little defects, 
I will present the bright and sunny side of her. She can read 
novels, milk cows, and laugh and weep with the same ease that 
you could toss off a glass of ale. What the poet says of women in 
general is true to a hair of this one— 





Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace 

To laugh, to weep, and cheat the human race. 
She can make butter and scold the maid; she can sing Moore’s 
melodies, and plait her own frills and caps. She cannot make 
rum, nor gin, nor whisky; but she is a good judge of all three 


-from long experience in tasting them. What shall we say for 


her, with all her perfections and imperfections ?-—fifty shillings 
to begin ?’ 

There was a dead silence. He had better have employed 
George Robins, senior. ‘ Cuilibet in sud arte credendum.’ There 
was no bidding at all. Then the auctioneer was angry, and threat- 
ened to take the lot home. 

The company in general sustained this threat with composure ; 
but one Mears conceived hopes, and asked modestly whether an 
exchange could not be made. ‘I have here,’ said he, ‘a Newfound- 
land dog; a beauty. He can fetch and carry; and if you fall in 
the water, drunk or sober, he’ll pull you out.’ 

Thompson approved the dog, but objected to give a Christian 
in even exchange for a quadruped. Each species has a prejudice 
in its own favour; owing to which the company backed him. So 
at last Mears agreed to give the dog and twenty shillings to boot. 

The bargain was made. Thompson took the halter off the wife, 
and put it round the dog, and Mears led his purchase away by the 
hand amidst the shouts and huzzas of the multitude, i in which they 
were joined by Thompson. 

After a while, however, the latter recollected that he had a duty 
to perform. ‘I must drink the new-married couple’s health,’ said 
he gravely. Accordingly, he adjourned with his dog and his 
money to the public-house, and toasted his deliverer so zealously 
that he took nothing home from the sale except the dog. For- 
tunately for him, a man can’t drink his superior. 
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Astrology. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


‘Signs and planets, in aspects sextile, quartile, trine, conjoined, or opposite ; 
houses of heaven, with their cusps, hours, and minutes; Almuten, Almochoden, Ana- 
hibazon, Catahibazon: a thousand terms of equal sound and significance,—Guy 
MAnNNERING. 

Come and see! trust thine own eyes. 
A fearful sign stands in the house of life, 
An enemy ; a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet—oh! be warned !——CotzripeE. 


ALTHOUGH astronomers now reject altogether the doctrines of 
judicial astrology, it is impossible for the true lover of that science 
to regard astrology altogether with contempt. Astronomy, indeed, 
owes much more to the notions of believers in astrology than is. 
commonly supposed. Astrology bears the same relation to modern as- 
tronomy that alchemy bears to modern chemistry. Asitis probable 


that nothing but the hope of gain, literally in this case auri sacra 
James, would have led to those laborious researches of the alchemists 
which first taught men how to analyse matter into its elementary 
constituents, and afterwards to combine these constituents afresh 
into new forms, so the belief that, by carefully studying the stars, 
men might acquire the power of predicting future events, first 
directed attention to the movements of the celestial bodies. 
Kepler’s saying, that astrology, though a fool, was the daughter of 
a wise mother,' does not by any means present truly the relation- 
ship between astrology and astronomy. Rather we may say that 
astrology and alchemy, though foolish mothers, gave birth to those 
wise daughters, astronomy and chemistry. Even this way of speak- 
ing scarcely does justice to the astrologers and alchemists of old 
times. Their views appear foolish in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge, but they were not foolish in relation to what was known 
when they were entertained. Modern analysis goes far to demon- 
strate the immutability, and, consequently, the non-transmutability 
of the metals, though it is by no means so certain as many suppose 
that the present position of the metals in the list of elements is 
really correct ; and certainly a chemist of our day would be thought 
very unwise who should undertake a series of researches with the 
object of discovering a mineral having such qualities as the 


1 Preface to the Rudolphine Tables. 
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alchemists attributed to the philosopher’s stone. But when as yet 
the facts on which the science of chemistry is based were unknown, 
there was nothing unreasonable in supposing that such a mineral 
might exist, or the means of compounding it be discovered. Nay, 
many arguments from analogy might be urged to show that the 
supposition was altogether probable. In like manner, though the 
known facts of astronomy oppose themselves irresistibly to any 
belief in planetary influences upon the fates of men and nations, yet 
before those facts were discovered it. was not only not unreasonable, 
but was, in fact, highly reasonable to believe in such influences, or 
at least that the sun, and moon, and stars moved in the heavens in 
such sort as to indicate what would happen. If the wise men of 
old times rejected the belief that‘ the stars in their courses fought’ 
for or against men, they yet could not very readily abandon the 
belief that the stars were for signs in the heavens of what was to 
befall mankind. 

If we consider the reasoning now commonly thought valid in 
favour of the doctrine that other orbs besides our earth are inha- 
bited, and compare it with the reasoning on which judicial astro- 
logy was based, we shall not find much to choose between the two, 
so far as logical weight is concerned. Because the only mem- 
ber of the solar system which we can examine closely is inha- 
bited, astronomers infer a certain degree of probability for the 
belief that the other planets of the system are also inhabited; and 
because the only sun we know much about is the centre of a sys- 
tem of planets, astronomers infer that probably the stars, those 
other suns which people space, are also the centres of systems; 
although no telescope which men can make would show the mem- 
bers of a system like ours, attending on even the nearest of all 
the stars. The astrologer had a similar argument for his belief. 
The moon, as she circles around the earth, exerts a manifest in- 
fluence upon terrestrial matter—the tidal wave rising and sinking 
synchronously with the movements of the moon, and other con- 
sequences depending directly or indirectly upon her revolution 
around the earth. The sun’s influence is still more manifest ; 
and, though it may have required the genius of a Herschel or of a 
Stephenson to perceive that almost every form of terrestrial energy 
is derived from the sun, yet it must have been manifest from the 
very earliest times that the greater light which rules the day rules 
the seasons also, and, in ruling them, provides the annual supplies 
of vegetable food, on which the very existence of men and animals 
depends. If these two bodies, the sun and moon, are thus potent, 
must it not be supposed, reasoned the astronomers of old, that the 
other celestial bodies exert corresponding influences? We know, 
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but they did not know, that the moon rules the tides effectually 
because she is near to us, and that the sun is second only to the 
moon in tidal influence because of his enormous mass and attractive 
energy. We know also that his qualities, as fire, light, and life of the 
earth and its inhabitants, are due directly to the tremendous heat 
with which the whole of his mighty frame is instinct. Not know- 
ing this, the astronomers of old times had no sufficient reason for 
distinguishing the sun and moon from the other celestial bodies, so 
far at least as the general question of celestial influences was con- 
cerned. And, so far as particulars were concerned, it was not alto- 
gether so clear to them as it is to us that the influence of the sun 
must be paramount in all respects save tidal action, and that of the 
moon second only to the sun’s in other respects, and superior to his 
in tidal sway alone. Just as many writers on the subject of life in 
other worlds are prepared to show (as Brewster attempts to do, for 
example) that Jupiter and Saturn are far nobler worlds than the 
earth, because superior in this or that circumstance, so the ancient 
astronomers, in their ignorance of the actual conditions on which 
celestial influences depend, found abundant reasons for regarding 
the feeble influences exerted by Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, ‘as 
really more potent than those exerted by the sun himself upon 
the earth. They reasoned, as Milton afterwards made Raphael 
reason, that ‘ great or bright infers not excellence,’ that Saturn or 
Jupiter, though ‘in comparison so small, nor glist’ring’ to like 
degree, may yet ‘ of solid good contain more plenty than the sun.’ 
Supposing the influence of a celestial body to depend on the mag- 
nitude of its sphere, in the sense of the old astronomy, (according 
to which each planet had its proper sphere around the earth as 
centre,) then the influence of the sun would be judged to be inferior 
to that of either Saturn, Jupiter, or Mars; while the influences of 
Venus and Mercury, though inferior to the influence of the sun, 
would still be held superior to that of the moon. For the ancients 
measured the spheres of the seven planets of their system by the 


_ periods of the apparent revolution of those bodies around the ce- 


lestial dome, and so set the sphere of the moon innermost, enclosed 
by the sphere of Mercury, around which in turn was the sphere of 
Venus, next the sun’s, then, in order, those of Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. And we can readily understand how they might come to 
regard the slow motions of the spheres of Saturn and Jupiter, &c., 
taking respectively some thirty and twelve years to complete a revo- 
lution, as indicating power superior to the sun’s, whose sphere 
seemed to revolve once in a single year. And many other consi- 
derations might have been urged before the Copernican theory was 
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established, to show that, possibly, some of the planets exert in- 
fluences more effective than those of the sun and moon. 

It is, indeed, clear that the first real shock sustained by astrology 
came from the arguments of Copernicus. So long as the earth was 
regarded as the centre round which all the celestial bodies move, it 
was hopeless to attempt to shake men’s faith in the influences of 
the stars. So far as I know, there is not a single instance of a be- 
liever in the old Ptolemaic system who rejected astrology absolutely. 
The views of Bacon—the last of any note who opposed the system 
of Copernicus '—indicate the extreme limits to which a Ptolemaist 
could go in opposition to astrology. It may be worth while to 
quote Bacon’s opinion in this place, because it indicates at once 
very accurately the position held by believers in astrology in 
his day, and the influence which the belief in a central fixed earth 
could not fail to exert on the minds of even the most philosophical 
reasoners. 

‘ Astrology,’ he begins, ‘is so full of superstition that scarce 
anything sound can be discovered in it; though we judge it 
should rather be purged than absolutely rejected. Yet if anyone 
shall pretend that this science is founded not in reason and 
physical contemplations, but in the direct experience and observa- 
tion of past ages, and therefore not to be examined by physical 
reasons, as the Chaldzans boasted, he may at the same time bring 
back divination, auguries, soothsaying, and give in to all kinds of 
fables; for these also were said to descend from long experience. 
But we receive astrology as a part of physics, without attributing 
more to it than reason and the evidence of things allow, and strip 
it of its superstition and conceits. Thus we banish that empty 
notion about the horary reign of the planets, as if each resumed 
the throne thrice in twenty-four hours, so as to leave three hours 
supernumerary ; and yet this fiction produced the division of the 
week,? a thing so ancient, and so universally received. Thus like- 


1 It is commonly stated that Bacon opposed the Copernican theory because he dis- 
liked Gilbert, who had advocated it. ‘Bacon,’ says one of his editors, ‘was too jealous 
of Gilbert to entertain one moment any doctrine that he advanced.’ But, apart from 
the incredible littleness of mind which this explanation imputes to Bacon, it would 
also have been an incredible piece of folly on Bacon’s part to advocate an inferior 
theory while a rival was left to support a better theory. Bacon saw clearly enough 
that men were on their way to the discovery of the true theory, and, so far as in him 
lay, he indicated how they should proceed in order most readily to reach the truth. 
It must, then, have been from conviction, not out of mere contradiction, that Bacon 
declared himself in favour of the Ptolemaic system. In fact, he speaks of the diurnal 
motion of the earth as ‘an opinion which we can demonstrate to be most false ;’ doubt- 
less having in his thoughts some such arguments as misled Tycho Brahe, 

2 To Bacon's theological contemporaries this must have seemed a dreadful heresy, 
and possibly in our own days the assertion would be judged scarcely less harshly, 
seeing that the observance of the (so-called) Sabbath depends directly upon the belief 
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wise we reject as an idle figment the doctrine of horoscopes, and 
the distribution of the houses, though these are the darling inven- 
tions of astrology, which have kept revel, as it were, in the heavens. 
And lastly, for the calculation of nativities, fortunes, good or bad 
hours of business, and the like fatalities, they are mere levities, 
that have little in them of certainty and solidity, and may be 
plainly confuted by physical reasons. But here we judge it 
proper to lay down some rules for the examination of astrological 
matters, in order to retain what is useful therein, and reject what 
is insignificant. Thus, 1. Let the greater revolutions be retained, 
but the lesser, of horoscopes and houses, be rejected—the former 
being like ordnance which shoot to a great distance, whilst the 
other are but like small bows, that do no execution. 2. The 
celestial operations affect not all kinds of bodies, but only the 
more sensible, as humours, air, and spirits. 3. All the celestial 
operations rather extend to masses of things than to individuals, 
though they may obliquely reach some individuals also, which are 
more sensible than the rest, as a pestilent constitution of the air 
affects those bodies which are least able to resist it. 4. All the 
celestial operations produce not their effects instantaneously, and 
in a narrow compass, but exert them in large portions of time 
and space. Thus predictions as to the temperature of a year may 
hold good, but not with regard to single days. 5. There is no 
fatal necessity in the stars; and this, the more prudent astrologers 
have constantly allowed. 6. We will add one thing more, which, 
if amended and improved, might make for astrology—viz. that 
we are certain the celestial bodies have other influences besides 
heat and light, but these influences act not otherwise than by the 
foregoing rules, though they lie so deep in physics as to require a 
fuller explanation. So that, upon the whole, we must register as 
needed,' an astrology written in conformity with these principles, 
under the name of Astrologia Sana.’ Bacon then proceeds to show 
what this just astrology should comprehend—as, 1, the doctrine of 
the commixture of rays; 2, the effect of nearest approaches and 
farthest removes of planets to and from the point overhead, (the 
planets, like the sun, having their summer and winter;) 3, the 
effects of distance, ‘with a proper enquiry into what the vigour of 
-the planets may perform of itself, and what through their nearness 
to us; for,’ he adds, but unfortunately without assigning any 


in quite another origin of the week. Yet there can be little question that the week 
really had its origin in astrological formule. 

1 In Bohn’s edition the word ‘ defective’ is here used, entirely changing the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Bacon registers an Astrologia Sana amongst the things needed 
for the advancement of learning, whereas he is made to say that such an astrology 
must be registered as defective. 
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reason for the statement, ‘a planet is more brisk when most 
remote, but more communicative when nearest ;’ 4, the other 
accidents of the planet’s motions, as they pursue 

Their wand’ring course, now high, now low, then hid, 

Progressive, retrograde, or standing still ; 
5, all that can be discovered of the general nature of the planets 
and fixed stars, considered in their own essence and activity ; 
6, lastly, let this just astrology, he says, ‘contain, from tradition, 
the particular natures and alterations of the planets and fixed 
stars; for’ (here is a reason indeed) ‘as these are delivered with 
general consent, they are not lightly to be rejected, unless they 
directly contradict physical considerations. Of such observations, 
let a just astrology be formed; and according to these alone 
should schemes of the heavens be made and interpreted.’ 

The astrology thus regarded by Bacon as sane and just did 


_ not differ, as to its primary object, from the false systems which 


now seem to us so absurd. ‘Let this astrology be used with 
greater confidence in prediction,’ says Bacon, ‘ but more cautiously 
in election, and in both cases with due moderation. Thus predic- 
tions may be made of comets, and all kinds of meteors, inundations, 
droughts, heats, frosts, earthquakes, fiery eruptions, winds, great 
rains, the seasons of the year, plagues, epidemic diseases, plenty, 
famine, wars, seditions, sects, transmigrations of people, and all 
commotions, or great innovations of things, natural and civil. 
Predictions may possibly be made more particular, though with 
less certainty, if, when the general tendencies of the times are 
found, a good philosophical or political judgment applies them to 
such things as are most liable to accidents of this kind. For 
example, from a foreknowledge of the seasons of any year, they 
might be apprehended more destructive to olives than grapes, 
more hurtful in distempers of the lungs than the liver, more per- 
nicious to the inhabitants of hills than valleys, and, for want of 
provisions, to monks than courtiers, &c. Or if anyone, from a 
knowledge of the influence which the celestial bodies’ have upon 
the spirits of mankind, should find it would affect the people more 
than their ruiers, learned and inquisitive men more than the 
military, &c. For there are innumerable things of this kind, 
that require not only a general knowledge gained from the stars, 
which are the agents, but also a particular one of the passive sub- 
jects. Nor are elections to be wholly rejected, though not so 
much to be trusted as predictions; for we find in planting, sow- 
ing, and grafting, observations of the moon are not absolutely 
trifling, and there are many particulars of this kind. But elec- 
tions are more to be curbed by our rules than predictions; and 
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this must always be remembered, that election only holds in such 
cases where the virtue of the heavenly bodies, and the action of 
the inferior bodies also, is not transient as in the examples just 
mentioned ; for the increases of the moon and planets are not 
sudden things. But punctuality of time should here be absolutely 
rejected. And perhaps there are more of these instances to be 
found in civil matters than some would imagine.’ 

The method of inquiry suggested by Bacon as proper for de- 
termining the just rules of the astrology he advocated was, as 
might be expected, chiefly inductive. There are, said he, ‘ but 
four ways of arriving at this science, viz.: 1, by future experi- 
ments; 2, past experiments ; 3, traditions; 4, physical reasons.’ 
But he was not very hopeful as to the progress of the suggested 
researches. It is vain, he said, to think at present of future 
experiments, because many ages are required to procure a com- 
petent stock of them. As for the past, itis true that past ex- 
periments are within our reach, ‘ but it is a work of labour and 
much time to procure them. Thus astrologers may, if they 
please, draw from real history all greater accidents, as inunda- 
tions, plagues, wars, seditions, deaths of kings, &c., as also the 
positions of the celestial bodies, not according to fictitious horo- 
scopes, but the above-mentioned rules of their revolutions, or such 
as they really were at the time, and, when the event conspires, 
erect a probable rule of prediction.’ Traditions would require to 
be carefully sifted and those thrown out which manifestly clashed 
with physical considerations, leaving those in full force which 
complied with such considerations. Lastly, the physical reasons 
worthiest of being enquired into are those, said Bacon, ‘ which 
search into the universal appetites and passions of matter, and the 
simple genuine motions of the heavenly bodies.’ 

It is evident there was much which, in our time at least, would 
be regarded as wild and fanciful in the ‘sound and just astrology’ 
advocated by Bacon. Yet, in passing, it may be noticed that even 


_in our own time we have seen similar ideas promulgated, not by 


common astrologers and fortune-tellers (who, indeed, know nothing 
about such matters), but by persons supposed to be well informed in 
matters scientific. In a roundabout way, a new astrology has been 
suggested, which is not at all unlike Bacon’s ‘astrologia sana,’ 
though not based, as he proposed that that astrology should be, on 
experiment, or tradition, or physical reasons. It has been suggested, 
first, that the seasons of our earth are affected by the condition of 
the sun in the matter of spots, and very striking evidence has 
been collected to show that this must be the case. For instance, 
it has been found that years when the sun has been free from spots 
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have been warmer than the average; and it has also been found 

that such years have been cooler than the average—a double- 

shotted argument wholly irresistible, especially when it is also found 

that when the sun has many spots the weather has sometimes been 

exceptionally warm and sometimes exceptionally cold. If this be 

not considered sufficient, then note that in one country or continent 

or hemisphere the weather, when the sun is most spotted (or least, 

as the case may be), may be singularly hot, while in another coun- 
try, continent, or hemisphere, the weather may be as singularly 
cold. So with wind and calm, rain and drought, and so forth. 
Always, whether the sun is very much spotted or quite free from 
spots, something unusual in the way of weather must be going on 
somewhere, demonstrating in the most significant way the in- 
fluence of sun-spots or the want of sun-spots on the weather. It 
is true that captious minds might say that this method of reason- 
ing proved too much in many ways, as, for example, thus—always, 
whether the sun is very much spotted or quite free from spots, some 
remarkable event, as a battle, massacre, domestic tragedy on a 
large scale, or the like, may be going on, demonstrating in the 
most significant way the influence of sun-spots or the want of sun- 
spots on the passions of men,—which soundsabsurd. But the answer 
is twofold. First, such reasoning is captious, and secondly, it is not 
certain that sun-spots, or the want of them, may not influence 
human passions; it may be worth while to enquire into this possible 
solar influence as well as the other, which can be done by crossing 
the hands of the new fortune-tellers with a sufficient amount of the 
precious metal which astrologers have in all ages dedicated to the 
sun. That the new system of divination is not solely solar, but 
partly planetary also, is seen when we remember that the sun- 
spots wax and wane in periods of time which are manifestly re- 
ferable to the planetary motions. Thus, the great solar spot period 
lasts about eleven years, the successive spotless epochs being sepa- 
rated on the average by about that time; and so nearly does this 
period agree with the period of the planet Jupiter’s revolution 
around the sun, that during eight consecutive spot-periods the spots 
were most numerous when Jupiter was farthest from the sun, and 
it is only by going back to the periods preceding these eight that 
we find a time when the reverse happened, the spots being most 
numerous when Jupiter was nearest to the sun. So with various 
other periods which the ingenuity of Messrs. De la Rue and Balfour 
Stewart has detected, and which, under the closest scrutiny, exhibit 
almost exact agreement for many successive periods, preceded and 
followed by almost exact disagreement. Here, again, the captious 
may argue that such alternate agreementsand disagreements may be 
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noted in every case where two periods are not very unequal, 
whether there be any connection between them or not, but much 
more frequently when there is no connection; and that the only 
evidence really proving a connection between planetary motions 
and the solar spots would be constant agreement between solar 
spot periods and particular planetary periods. But the progress of 
science, and especially the possible erection of a new observatory 
for finding out (‘for a consideration’) how sun-spots affect the 
weather, &c., ought not to be interfered with by captious reasoners 
in this objectionable manner. Nor need any other answer be given 
them. Seeing, then, that sun-spots manifestly affect the weather 
and the seasons, while the planets rule the sun-spots, it is clear that 
the planets really rule the seasons. And again, seeing that the 
planets rule the seasons, while the seasons largely affect the well- 
being of men and nations (to say nothing of animals), it follows 
that the planets influence the fates of men, and nations, and 
animals. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

Let us return, however, to the more reasonable astrology of the 
ancients, and enquire into some of the traditions which Bacon con- 
sidered worthy of attention in framing the precepts of a sound and 
just astrology. 

It was natural that the astrologers of old should regard the 
planetary influences as depending in the main on the position of 
the celestial bodies on the sky above the person or place whose for- 
tunes were in question. Thus two men at the same moment in 
Rome and in Persia would by no means have the same horoscope 
cast for their nativities, so that their fortunes, according to the 
principles of judicial astrology, would be quite different. In fact, 
it might happen that two men, born at the same instant of time, 
would have all the principal circumstances of their lives contrasted 
—planets riding high in the heavens of one, being below the hori- 
zon of the other, and vice vers. 

The celestial sphere placed as at the moment of the native’s 
birth was divided into twelve parts by great circles supposed to 
pass through the point overhead, and its opposite, the point verti- 
cally beneath the feet. These twelve divisions were called ‘ houses.’ 
The first, called the Ascendant House, was the portion rising 
above the horizon at the east. It was regarded as the House of 
Life, the planets located therein at the moment of birth having 
most potent influence on the life and destiny of the native. Such 
planets were said to rule the ascendant, being in the ascending 
house ; and it is from this usage that our familiar expression that 
such and such an influence is ‘in the ascendant’ is derived. The 
next house was the House of Riches, and was one-third of the way 
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from the éast below the horizon towards the plate of the sun at 
midnight. The third was the House of Kindred, short journeys, 
letters, messages, &c. It was two-thirds of the way towards the 
place of the midnight sun. The fourth was the House of Parents, 
and was the house which the sun reached at midnight. The 
fifth was the House of Children and Women, also of all sorts 
of amusements, theatres, banquets, and merry-making. The 
sixth was the House of Sickness. The seventh was the House of 
Love and Marriage. These three houses (the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh) followed in order from the fourth, so as to correspond to 
the part of the sun’s path below the horizon, between his place at 
midnight and his place when descending in the west. The seventh, 
opposite to the first, was the Descendant. The eighth house was 
the first house above the horizon, lying to the west, and was the 
House of Death. The ninth house, next to the mid-heaven on 
the west, was the House of Religion, science, learning, books, and 
long voyages. The tenth, which was in the mid-heaven, or region 
occupied by the sun at midday, was the House of Honour, denoting 
credit, renown, profession or calling, trade, preferment, &c. The 
eleventh house, next to the mid-heaven on the east, was the House 
of Friends. Lastly, the twelfth house was the House of Enemies. 

The houses were not all of equal potency. The angular 
houses, which are the first, the fourth, the seventh, and the tenth 
—lying east, north, west, and south—were first in power, whether 
for good or evil. The second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh houses 
were called suwccedents, as following the angular houses, and next 
to them in power. The remaining four houses-—viz. the third, 
sixth, ninth, and twelfth houses—were called cadents, and were 
regarded as weakest in influence. The houses were regarded as 
alternately masculine and feminine: the first, third, fifth, &c., 
being masculine; while the second, fourth, sixth, &c., were 
feminine. 

It will be easily understood how these houses were dealt with 
in erecting a scheme of nativity. The position of the planets at 
the moment of the native’s birth, in the several houses, de- 
termined his fortunes with regard to the various matters associated 
with these houses. Thus planets of good influence in the native’s 
ascendant, or first house, signified generally a prosperous life; but 
if at the same epoch a planet of malefic influence was in the 
seventh house, then the native, though on the whole prosperous, 
would be unfortunate in marriage. A good planet in the tenth 
house signified good fortune and honour in office or business, and 
generally a prosperous career as distinguished from a happy life; 
but evil planets in the ninth house would suggest to the native 
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caution in undertaking long voyages, or entering upon religious or 
scientific controversies. Similar considerations applied to ques- 
tions relating to horary astronomy, in which the position of the 
planets in the various houses at some epoch guided the astrologer’s 
opinion as to the fortune of that hour, either in the life of a man 
or the career of a State. In such enquiries, however, not only the 
position of the planets, &c. at the time had to be considered, but 
also the original horoscope of the person, or the special planets 
and signs associated with particular States. Thus if Jupiter, the 
most fortunate of all the planets, was in the ascendant, or in the 
House of Honour, at the time of the native’s birth, and at some 
epoch this planet was ill-aspected or afflicted by other planets 
potent for evil in the native’s horoscope, then that epoch would 
be a threatening one in the native’s career. The sign Ge- 
mini was regarded by astrologers as especially associated with the 
fortunes of London, and accordingly they tell us that the great 
fire of London, the plague, the building of London Bridge, and 
other events interesting to London, all occurred when this sign 
was in the ascendant, or when special planets were in this sign.! 


1 The astrologers were exceedingly ingenious in showing that their art had given 
warning of the great plague and fire of London. Thus, the star which marks the 
Bull’s northern horn—and which is described by Ptolemy as like Mars—was, they say, 
exactly in that part of the sign Gemini which is the ascendant of London, in 1666. 
Lilly, however, for whom they claim the credit of predicting the year of this calamity, 
laid no claim himself to that achievement; nay, specially denied that he knew when 
the fire was to happen. The story is rather curious. In 1651 Lilly had published 
his Monarchy or no Monarchy, which contained a number of curious hieroglyphics. 
Amongst these were two which appeared to portend plague and fire respectively. The 
hieroglyphic of the plague represents three dead bodies wrapped in death-clothes, and 
for these bodies two coffins lie ready and two graves are being dug; whence it was to 
be inferred that the number of deaths would exceed the supply of coffins and graves. 
The hieroglyphic of the fire represents several persons, gentlefolk on one side and 
commonfolk on the other, emptying water-vessels on a furious fire into which two 
children are falling headlong. The occurrence of the plague in 1665 attracted no 
special notice to Lilly's supposed prediction of that event, though probably many 
talked of the coincidence as remarkable. But when in 1666 the great fire occurred, 
the House of Commons summoned Lilly to attend the committee appointed to enquire 
into the cause of the fire. ‘At two of the clock, on Friday, the 25th of October, 1666,’ 


‘he attended in the Speaker’s chamber, ‘to answer such questions as should then and 


there be asked him.’ Sir Robert Brooke spoke to this effect: ‘ Mr. Lilly, this com- 
mittee thought fit to summon you to appear before them this day, to know if you can 
say anything as to the cause of the late fire, or whether there might be any design 
therein. You are called the rather hither, because, in a book of yours long since 
printed, you hinted some such thing by one of your hieroglyphics.’ ‘Unto which he 
replied: “ May it please your honours, after the beheading of the late king, consider- 
ing that in the three subsequent years the Parliament acted nothing which concerned 
the settlement of the nation’s peace, and seeing the generality of the people dissatisfied, 
the citizens of London discontented, and the soldiery prone to mutiny, I was desirous, 
according to the best knowledge God had given me, to make enquiry by the art I 
studied what might, from that time, happen unto the Parliament and nation in general, 
At last, having satisfied myself as well as I could, and perfected my judgment therein, 
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The signs of the zodiac in the various houses were in the first 
place to be noted, because not only had these signs special powers 
in special. houses, but the effects of the planets in particular 
houses varied according to the signs in which the planets were 
situated. If we were to follow the description given by the 
astrologers themselves, not much insight would be thrown upon 
the meaning of the zodiacal signs. For instance, astrologers say 
that Aries is a vernal, dry, fiery, masculine, cardinal, equinoctial, 
diurnal, movable, commanding, eastern, choleric, violent, and 
quadrupedalian sign. We may, however, infer generally from 
their accounts the influences which they assigned to the zodiacal 
signs. 

Aries is the house and joy of Mars, signifies a dry constitution, 
long face and neck, thick shoulders, swarthy complexion, and a 
hasty passionate temper. It governs the head and face, and all 
diseases relating thereto. It reigns over England, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Lesser Poland, Syria, Naples, Capua, 
Verona, &c. It is a masculine sign, and is regarded as fortunate. 

Taurus gives to the native born under his auspices a stout 
athletic frame, broad bull-like forehead, dark curly hair, short 
neck, and so forth, and a dull apathetic temper, exceedingly cruel 
and malicious if once aroused. It governs the neck and throat, 
and reigns over Ireland, Great Poland, part of Russia, Holland, 
Persia, Asia Minor, the Archipelago, Mantua, Leipsic, &c. It is 
a feminine sign, and unfortunate. 

Gemini is the house of Mercury. The native of Gemini will 
have a sanguine complexion and tall straight figure, dark eyes 
quick and piercing, brown hair, active ways, and will be of exceed- 
ingly ingenious intellect. It governs the arms and shoulders, and 
rules over the south-west parts of England, America, Flanders, 
Lombardy, Sardinia, Armenia, Lower Egypt, London, Versailles, 
Brabant, &c. It is a masculine sign, and fortunate. 

Cancer is the house of the Moon and exaltation of Jupiter, and 


I thought it most convenient to signify my intentions and conceptions thereof in forms, 
shapes, types, hieroglyphics, &c., without any commentary, that so my judgment might 
be concealed from the vulgar, and made manifest only unto the wise ; I herein imitat- 
ing the examples of many wise philosophers who had done the like. Having found 
sir, that the great city of London should be sadly afflicted with a great plague, and 
not long after with an exorbitant fire, I framed these two hieroglyphics, as represented 
in the book, which in effect have proved very true.” ‘Did you foresee the year?” 
said one. “I did not,” said Lilly ; “nor was desirous; of that I made no scrutiny. 
Now, sir, whether there was any design of burning the city, or any employed to that 
purpose, I must. deal ingenuously with you; that since the fire I have taken much 
pains in the search thereof, but cannot or could not give myself the least satisfaction 
therein. I conclude that it was the finger of God only; but what instruments He used 
thereunto I am ignorant,”’ 
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its native will be of fair but pale complexion, round face, grey or 
mild blue eyes, weak voice, the upper part of the body large, 
slender arms, small feet, and an effeminate constitution. It governs 
the breast and stomach, and reigns over Scotland, Holland, 
Zealand, Burgundy, Africa, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Constantinople, 
New York, &c. It is a feminine sign, and unfortunate. 

The native born under Leo will be of large body, broad 
shoulders, austere countenance, with dark eyes and tawny hair, 
strong voice, and leonine character, resolute and ambitious, but 
generous, free, and courteous. Leo governs the heart and back, 
and reigns over Italy, Bohemia, France, Sicily, Rome, Bristol, 
Bath, Taunton, Philadelphia, &c. It is a masculine sign, and 
fortunate. 

Virgo is the joy of Mercury. Its natives are of moderate 
stature, seldom handsome, slender but compact, thrifty and in- 
genious. It governs the abdomen, and reigns over Turkey both 
in Europe and Asia, Greece, Mesopotamia, Crete, Jerusalem, Paris, 
Lyons, &c. It is a feminine sign, and generally unfortunate. 

Libra is the house of Venus. The natives of Libra are tall and 
well-made, elegant in person, round-faced and ruddy, but plain- 
featured and ‘inclined to eruptions that disfigure the face when 
old; they’ (the natives) ‘ are of sweet disposition, just and upright 
in dealing.’ It governs the lumbar regions, and reigns over Austria, 
Alsace, Savoy, Portugal, Livonia, India, Ethiopia, Lisbon, Vienna, 
Frankfort, Antwerp, Charleston, &c. It is a masculine sign, and 
fortunate. 

Scorpio is, like Aries, the house of Mars, ‘ and also his joy.’ Its 
natives are strong, corpulent, and robust, with large bones, ‘ dark 
curly hair and eyes’ (presumably the eyes dark only), middle 
stature, dusky complexion, active bodies: they are usually reserved 
in speech. It governs the region of the groin, and reigns over 
Judea, Mauritania, Catalonia, Norway, West Silesia, Upper 
Batavia, Barbary, Morocco, Valentia, Messina, &c. It is feminine, 
and unfortunate. (It would appear likely, by the way, that as- 
trology was a purely masculine science. ) 

Sagittarius is the house and joy of Jupiter. Its natives are 
well formed and tall, ruddy, handsome, and jovial, with fine clear 
eyes, chestnut hair, and oval fleshy face. They are ‘ generally jolly 
fellows at either bin or board,’ active, intrepid, generous, and 
obliging. It governs the legs and thighs,' and reigns over Arabia 


1 Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek were evidently not well taught in 
astrology. ‘Shall we set about some revels?’ says the latter. ‘What shall we do 
else?’ says Toby; ‘were we not born under Taurus?’ ‘Taurus, that’s sides and 
heart,’ says sapient Andrew. ‘No, sir,’ responds Toby, ‘it’s legs and thighs. Let 
me see thee caper.’ 
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Felix, Spain, Hungary, Moravia, Liguria, Narbonne, Cologne, 
Avignon, &c. It is masculine, and of course fortunate. 

Capricorn is the house of Saturn and exaltation of Mars. This 
sign gives to its natives a dry constitution and slender make, with 
a long thin visage, thin beard (a generally goaty aspect, in fact), 
dark hair, long neck, narrow chin and weak knees. It governs, 
nevertheless, the knees and hams, and reigns over India, Macedonia, 
Thrace and Greece, Mexico, Saxony, Wilna, Mecklenburgh, Bran- 
denburg, and Oxford. It is feminine, and unfortunate. 

Aquarius also is the house of Saturn. Its natives are robust, 
steady, strong, healthy, and of middle stature ; delicate complexion, 
clear but not pale, sandy hair, hazel eyes, and generally an honest 
disposition. It governs the legs and ankles, and reigns over 
Arabia Petra, Tartary, Russia, Denmark, Lower Sweden, West- 
phalia, Hamburg, and Bremen. It is masculine, and fortunate. 

Pisces is the house of Jupiter, and exaltation of Venus. Its 


" natives are short, pale, thick-set, and round-shouldered (like fish), 


in character phlegmatic and effeminate. It governs the feet and 
toes, and reigns over Portugal, Spain, Egypt, Normandy, Galicia, 
Ratisbon, Calabria, &c. It is feminine, and therefore naturally 
unfortunate. 

We have still to consider the influences assigned to the various 
planets and constellations, and to examine the general rules for 
casting nativities, ruling the planets, and determining particular 
questions by reference to the celestial bodies. But these and 
other matters must be left to the second part of this essay. In 
this place, however, I would call attention to the circumstances 
which give to the subject of astrology a real interest. It is 
hardly necessary to say that, in our time, no importance whatever 
can attach to any discussion of the considerations which led to 
the rejection of judicial astrology. None but the most ignorant, 
and therefore superstitious, believe at present in divination of any 
sort or kind whatsoever. Divination by the stars holds no higher 
position than palmistry, fortune-telling by cards, or the indications 
of the future which foolish persons find in dreams, tea-dregs, salt- 
spilling, and other absurdities. But there are two reasons which 
render the history of astrology interesting. In the first place, 
faith in stellar influences was once so widespread that astrological 
terminology came to form a part of ordinary language, insomuch 
that it is impossible rightly to understand many passages of 
ancient and medieval literature, or rightly to apprehend the force 
of many allusions and expressions, unless the significance of astro- 
logical teachings to the men of those times be recognised. In the 


‘second place, it is interesting to examine how the erroneous 
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teachings of astrology were gradually abandoned, to note the way 
in which various orders of mind rejected these false doctrines or 
struggled to retain them, and to perceive how, with a large 
proportion of even the most civilised races, the superstitions of 
judicial astrology were retained, and are retained even to this very 
day. The world has still to see some superstitions destroyed which 
are as widely received as astrology ever was, and which will 
probably retain their influence over many minds long after the 
reasoning portion of the community have rejected them. 

Even so far back as the time of Eudoxus the pretensions of 
astrologers were rejected, as Cicero informs us (‘ De Div.’ ii. 42). 
And though the Romans were strangely superstitious in such 
matters, Cicero reasons with excellent judgment against the belief 
in astrology. Gassendi quotes the argument drawn by Cicero 
against astrology, from the predictions of the Chaldzans that 
Cesar, Crassus, and Pompey would die ‘in a full old age, in their 
own houses, in peace and honour,’ whose deaths, nevertheless, were 
‘ violent, immature, and tragical.’ Cicero also used an argument 
whose full force has only been recognised in modern times, 
‘ What contagion,’ he asked, ‘can reach us from the planets, whose 
distance is almost infinite?’ It is singular that Seneca, who was 
well acquainted with the uniform character of the planetary mo- 
tions, seems to have entertained no doubt respecting their in- 
fluence. Tacitus expresses some doubts, but seems on the whole 
inclined to believe in astrclogy. ‘ Certainly,’ he says, ‘ the majority 
of mankind cannot be weaned from the opinion that at the birth 
of each man his future destiny is fixed; though some things may 
fall out differently from the predictions, by the ignorance of those 
who profess the art; and that thus the art is unjustly blamed, con- 
firmed as it is by noted examples in all ages.’ ! ; 


1 These reflections were suggested to Tacitus by the conduct of Thrasyllus (chief 
astrologer of the Emperor Tiberius), when his skill was tested by hisimperial employer 
after a manner characteristic of that agreeable monarch. The story runs thus (I follow 
‘Whewell’s version): ‘Those who were brought to Tiberius on any important matter, 
were admitted to an interview in an apartment situated on a lofty cliff in the island 
of Caprese. They reached this place by a narrow path, accompanied bya single freed- 
man of great bodily strength ; and on their return, if the emperor had conceived any 
doubts of their trustworthiness, a single blow buried the secret and its victim in the 
ocean below. After Thrasyllus had, in this retreat, stated the results of his art as 
they concerned the emperor, Tiberius asked him whether he had calculated how long 
he himself had to live. The astrologer examined the aspect of the stars, and while he 
did this showed hesitation, alarm, increasing terror, and at last declared that “the 
present hour was for him critical, perhaps fatal.” Tiberius embraced him, and told 
him “he was right in supposing he had been in danger, but that he should escape it,” 
and made him henceforward his confidential counsellor.’ It is evident, assuming the 
story to be true (as seems sufficiently probable), that the emperor was no match for 
the charlatan in craft. It was a natural thought on the former’s part to test the skill 
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Probably, the doubt suggested by the different fortunes and 
characters of men born at the same time must have occurred to 
many before Cicero dwelt upon it. Pliny, who followed Cicero 
in this, does not employ the argument quite correctly, for he 
says that, ‘in every hour, in every part of the world, are born 
lords and slaves, kings and beggars.’ But of course, according to 
astrological principles, it would be necessary that two persons, 
whose fortunes were to be alike, should be born, not only in the 
same hour, but in the same place. The fortunes and character of 
Jacob and Esau, however, should manifestly have been similar, 
which was certainly not the case, if their history has been correctly 
handed down to us. An astrologer of the time of Julius Cesar, 
named Publius Nigidius Figulus, used fa singular argument 
against such reasoning. When an opponent urged the different 
fortunes of men born nearly at the same instant, Nigidius asked 
him to make two contiguous marks on a potter’s wheel which was 
revolving rapidly. When the wheel was stopped,.the two marks 
were found to be far apart. Nigidius is said to have received the 
name of Figulus (the potter), in remembrance of the story; but 
more probably he was a potter by trade, and an astrologer only 
during those leisure hours which he could devote to charlatanry. 
St. Augustine, who relates the story (which I borrow from 
Whewell’s ‘ History of the Inductive Sciences’), says, justly, that 
the argument of Nigidius was as fragile as the ware made on the 
potter’s wheel. 

The belief must have been all but universal in those days that 
at the birth of any person who was to hold an important place in 
the world’s history the stars would either be ominously conjoined, or 
else some blazing comet or new star would make its appearance. For 
we know that some such object having appeared, or some unusual 
conjunction of planets having occurred, near enough to the time 
of Christ’s birth to be associated in men’s minds with that event, it 
came eventually to be regarded as belonging to his horoscope, and 
as actually indicating to the Wise Men of the East (Chaldean 
astrologers, doubtless) the future greatness of the Child then born. 
It is certain that that is what the story of the Star in the East 
means as it stands. Theologians differ as to its interpretation in 
points of detail. Some think the phenomenon was meteoric, others 
of his astrologer by laying for him a trap such as the story indicates—a thought so 
natural, indeed, that it probably occurred to Thrasyllus himself long before Tiberius 
put the plan into practice. Even if Thrasyllus had not been already on the watch for 
such a trick, he would have been but a poor trickster himself if he had not detected it 
the moment it was attempted, or failed to see the sole safe course which was left 
open to him. Probably, with a man of the temper of Tiberius, such a counter-trick as 
Galeotti’s in Quentin Durward would have been unsafe, 
c2 
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that a comet then made its appearance, others that a new star 
shone out, and others that the account referred to a conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, which occurred at about that 
time. As a matter of detail it may be mentioned, that none of 
these explanations in the slightest degree corresponds with the 
account, for neither meteor, nor comet, nor new star, nor conjoined 
planets, would go before travellers from the east, to show them 
their way to any place. Yet the ancients sometimes regarded 
comets as guides. Whichever view we accept, it is abundantly 
clear that an astrological significance was attached by the 
narrator to the event. And not so very long ago, when astro- 
logers first began to see that their occupation was passing from 
them, the Wise Men of the East were appealed to against the 
enemies of astrology,! very much as Moses was appealed to against 
Copernicus and Galileo, and more recently to protect us against 
certain relationships which Darwin, Wallace, and Huxley unkindly 
indicate for the human race divine. 


1 The belief in the influence of the stars and planets on the fortunes of the new- 
born child was still rife when Shakespeare made Glendower boast : 
At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets ; know, that at my birth 
The frame and foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 


And Shakespeare showed himself dangerously tainted with freethought in assigning 
(even to the fiery Hotspur) the reply: 
So it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother’s cat 
Had kittened, though yourself had ne’er been born. 


In a similar vein Butler, in Hudibras, ridiculed the folly of those who believe in 
horoscopes and nativities: o 

As if the planets’ first aspect 

The tender infant did infect 

In soul and body, and instil 

All future good and future ill ;' 

Which in their dark fatalities lurking, 

At destined periods fall a-working, ” 

And break out, like the hidden seeds 

Of long diseases, into deeds, 

In friendships, enmities, and strife, 

And all th’ emergencies of life, 
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FJoshua Paggard’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


CuarteR XXXIV. 


AT HIS DOOR, 


Naomi thought long and deeply of that last interview with Arnold 
Pentreath. She was in no wise inclined to admit to herself that 
the sea-captain could now, or in any time to come, take the 
place of his missing brother—that the heart which had been so 
freely and so entirely given to Oswald could ever belong to another. 
Yet, while looking upon this change of feeling as impossible, 
Naomi was conscious that Arnold had begun to exercise a powerful 
influence upon her mind, and that his most unexpected avowal of 
affection for her had moved her deeply. 

He was like his brother, and he loved his brother. These two 
circumstances were alone sufficient to ensure her regard. And 
now he had paid her the highest tribute that man can offer to 
woman. He had given her his loyal and kindly heart—that heart 
whose wide benevolence she had seen in many an unconsidered 
act of his life—he had tendered her his happiness, his future ; 
and she had found only one cold answer to his prayer: ‘ It cannot 
be.’ 

‘If I loved him better than I ever loved Oswald, my answer 
must have been the same,’ she said to herself in those long hours of 
sorrowful meditation which made up the larger half of her joyless 
life. ‘While the dark cloud rests upon Oswald’s fate, I can have 
but one answer for any lover—you, Arnold, of all others. How do 
I know that I have the right to stand up with unbowed head, 
among honest men and women, when my heart is tertured by the 
thought that my father—he who preaches the gospel and exhorts 
other men to repentance—may be the vilest sinner of all!’ 

This was the gist of Naomi’s meditations. She had tried to 
put that awful fear away from her, but it was rooted in her heart. 
As weeks and months went by, and brought no news of Oswald, the 
fear grew stronger; and with the fear came remorse, a slow and 
consuming anguish. Had she but been patient, had she borne her 
own burden in silence and kept the secret of that cruel letter, this 
horror need never have been. She had put the scorpion into her 
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father’s hand—the scorpion which had stung that once noble nature 
to madness. 

‘ Oh, my father, my lost and erring father!’ she cried, in an 
hour when her fear became almost conviction, *‘ would to God that 
I could bear the burden of your sin! "T'was I who tempted you; 
it was my vile jealousy that urged you to despair and guilt. Let 
the avenging rod fall heaviest on me. O God, pity and pardon 
him! Thou who hast promised pardon and pity for the darkest 
sin.’ 

That there might be pardon, even for this last and most hideous 
sin of blood-guiltiness, Naomi firmly believed: but could there be 
forgiveness for a sinner who added the sin of hypocrisy to his 
darker crime, and held his head high among men when it should 
have been bowed in the dust under the burden of his shame ? 
Could there be pardon for a sinner who kept the secret of his guilt, 
and pretended to lead other men along the shining path to heaven ? 
No, assuredly. That smooth-faced hypocrisy—the sin for which 
man’s Teacher and Redeemer reserved His most scathing denuncia- 
tions—must treble the infamy of the darker guilt it masked, and 
render pardon impossible. To the sinner who repenteth pity and 
peace had been freely offered, but what mercy was ever promised 
to the Pharisee who, under the semblance of exceptional piety, 
concealed a deeper infamy than the worst act of the despised 
publican ? 

These thoughts were in Naomi’s mind as she sat in her narrow 
deal pew, in the soft June twilight, listening to her father’s preach- 
ing. The chapel was full to suffocation, for this was one of those 
meetings which the people of Combhotlow particularly affected ; 
a service in which Joshua Haggard was expected to surpass him- 
self, and in which Satan—so often and so directly appealed to as to 
seem an actual member of the congregation—was to be worsted 
and driven forth in confusion by the minister’s eloquence. Some 
even went so far as to call these evening services ‘devil hunts.’ 


_ The part which the congregation took in them was not altogether 


negative or quiescent. There were times when eager spirits 
assumed an active share in the proceedings—when from smothered 
sighs, and head-shakings, and hollow groans, as of inward and 
bodily disorder, the convulsed auditor was moved to speech, and 
poured forth his Satanic experiences before a hushed and awe- 
struck congregation. Joshua did not encourage or favour these lay 
utterances, and his powerful influence and vigorous eloquence 
did much to hold his flock in check ; but he could not always dam 
the flood of inspiration. 

‘ You're a powerful praycher, Muster Haggard,’ observed a 
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weather-beaten old fisherman, whose rambling discourse Joshua 
strove to arrest, ‘ but when a hignorant man feels he’s gotten the 
holy Sperrit inside un, he ain’t goin’ to be cut short before he’s had 
his say. Edication goes for nothin’ with the Sperrit. He don’t 
mind grammar.’ 

Upon this particular evening the flock had been content to 
express its feelings by means of groans and sighs, and brief ejacula- 
tions of a self-abasing character. Joshua stood in his square deal 
pulpit, with an open Bible on the green-baize cushion, and preached 
of erring humanity and man’s darling sins. His sermons were 
always extempore, and had of late been obviously without plan or 
method—a change for the worse, which Naomi was conscious of, 
but which had scarcely been perceived by the flock—that congrega- 
tion being satisfied with strong language and a flow of rugged 
eloquence, without looking too nicely for logical precision or direct- 
ness. Joshua turned the leaves of his Bible, and seemed to draw 
new ideas from the page he glanced at. 

He had been preaching longer than usual, though his sermons 
were apt to be long, and the twilight deepened as he stood in his 
pulpit, leaning forward with his elbow on the desk, and the other 
hand nervously turning the leaves of the Bible, which there was 
now scarcely light enough for him to see. He looked pale as ashes 
in that grey light, but his large, dark eyes gleamed with a sombre 
fire as they wandered round the upturned faces of his flock. 
Sometimes his eyes lingered wistfully on the pew where Naomi 
sat, and on Cynthia’s empty place. 

‘ Yes, my brethren,’ he cried, ‘ yes, fellow-sinners, each has his 
darling sin. The world sees it not, knows it not. The world 
honours us—we bask in its smiles and favour. Men point to us as 
ensamples of godly life. Yet the darling sin is there—in our 
heart of hearts; we hug it close—we hide it from every human 
eye. But in the still night-watches it comes forth like a serpent 
out of his hole, and rears its venomous crest, and stings us with the 
horror of our guilt. We call ourselves soldiers and servants of 
God, yet know that our real master and captain is the Devil. 
Yes, my brethren, the great recruiting sergeant has enlisted us. 
We have taken the Devil’s shilling ; the image and superscription 
upon the coin is the image and superscription of Satan. 

‘ Alas, my fellow-sinners! know you how swift a thing it is to 
fall? The fall of Lucifer himself was but the act and passage of a 
moment. There was no long deliberation—there was no broad gap 
of time between heaven and hell. In one hour an angel of light 
standing near the throne—in the next revolted, fallen, banished, 
the prince and leader of devils. So, too, with us the fall is swift, 
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the fall is sudden. We are chosen and elected—called to grace— 
all our old sins forgiven. This regeneration is the work of a 
moment. We look back and remember the hour in which the 
light came down upon us, as at Pentecost. But we may extinguish 
this light in blackest darkness—we may lose this divine heritage— 
forfeit our citizenship in the eternal city—and this extinction, this 
loss, may be the work of a moment.’ 

Groans both loud anddeep—plaintive, feminine sighs—disjointed 
ejaculations of ‘ Alas!’ and ‘Too true!’ spoke the convictions of the 


_ assembled sinners. 


‘ Oh, my brethren, wretched sinners, grovelling in the dust and 
ashes of this little world, if at this moment the last trump should 
sound, and the heavens be rent asunder, and the Great Judge 
appear shining in His unspeakable splendour, calling men to judg- 
ment, how many among us could answer to that awful summons 
without fear and trembling, and the knowledge that eternal death 
was our just doom? How many would He find in this crowded 
chapel fit to stand before Him? how many of those blessed ones for 
whom judgment would mean reward everlasting? Would He find 
twenty, do you think, or ten, or five? Alas, my fellow-sinners, 
would He find one?’ 

He lifted his arms aloft at this solemn question, looking up as 
if he verily saw that appalling day—the great white throne—the 
company of angels—the throng of saints and martyrs—the Divine 
Judge Himself—in their dazzling glory. 

‘ Oh, come not yet, Awful Judge!’ he cried; ‘ we are not ready. 
Leave us a little more time to wrestle with Satan—to repent our 
iniquities—to loosen the bondage of this earthly tabernacle, before 
we stand naked at Thy throne. Who among all these is prepared 
to meet Thy summons? Who does not tremble as I do at the 
thought of Thine anger?’ 

* Ay, tremble, sinner; quail before the God you have blas- 
phemed!’ cried a resonant voice at the end of the chapel. ‘Tremble, 
hypocrite, for the sins of these whom you pretend to teach are 


' white as snow beside the blackness of your guilt.’ 


There was a sudden commotion in the crowded chapel; every- 
one turned towards the door at the end of the building, from which 
direction the voice came. 

Naomi’s heart sank with an appalling dread. Too well she 
knew that voice, though she had never before heard it raised in 
those tones of withering denunciation. 

‘ A worthy teacher !’ cried Arnold Pentreath, facing the excited 
congregation, who were all standing up in their pews and staring 
at him, as he stood conspicuous among the crowd at the door; ‘a 
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teacher to call sinners to repentance—a fit exponent of gospel 
truth—a man whose soul is steeped in hypocrisy, whose hands are 
stained with blood.’ 

There rose a chorus of exclamations; and then one of the 
staunchest of Joshua’s followers, a brawny farmer, opened the door 
of his pew and pushed his way out into the narrow aisle. 

* Now, look’ee yere, Cap’n Pentreath,’ he said, ‘I ain't goin’ to 
stand by and yere Muster Haggard abused. You'll just hold your 
tongue—and if you’re gone mazed you'll take your madness out 0” 
this yere chapel.’ 

On this there rose a general cry of reprobation at the Captain’s 
unseemly conduct, Joshua Haggard standing up in his pulpit all 
the while, looking down at his bewildered flock; firm as a rock, 
but pale to the lips. 

‘Come out, come out all of you, and see the witness I bring 
against him. You think I accuse him without grounds for my 
accusation. I have my evidence close by—damning evidence. 
Let him confront it if he can. Do you know that this man—your 
teacher and guide—is a murderer, a secret assassin?’ 

‘ It’s a lie!’ roared the man who had last spoken; ‘ it’s a lie, 
and I’d ram your lying words down your throat if I could get at’ee !’ 

‘It’s the truth and he knows it. Look at him. He doesn’t 
deny it, you see. Look at your teacher—he is dumb. His elo- 
quence fails him for the first time in his life. He does not fear to 
insult his God by his lying oracles, but he shrinks from the face of 
the man he has injured. Come out, Joshua Haggard, and meet 
your accuser. Heis atthe door. He is waiting—oh, so patiently !— 
till you come and look him in the face.’ 

Naomi could just distinguish the sailor’s white face in the dim 
light. He stood above the crowd, raised on the step of the door— 
the entrance of Little Bethel being somewhat higher than the 
chapel itself. 

All was over, then. The worst an avenging God could bring to 
pass had come. Her father was known to others as that which she 
had in so many an hour of agony suspected him to be. He was 
known as a mufderer. By some means or other the secret had 
been made known. God’s ways are wonderful and mysterious. 
She had always thought that it would be so. Her lost lover’s 
blood cried aloud for vengeance, and the Great Avenger had heard 
the cry. 

At last Joshua spoke, and that firm, full voice in which he had 
so often swayed and moved his flock silenced all ejaculations. 
Every eye was now turned towards the preacher, and all waited his 
indignant denial of the charge brought against him. 
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‘I am accused of murder,’ said Joshua, calmly and deliberately, 
‘and we are told the witness of my crime is at the door. Let us 
go forth and meet him. Those who know me best here know 
whether God ever meant me to be the shedder of my brother’s 
blood. He maketh one vessel to honour, and another to dishonour. 
My portion hitherto has been honour, and you who know me can 
say whether I have been deserving of any other lot.’ 

‘ There is not a better man in the country,’ cried the farmer 
who had first taken upon himself to be Joshua’s champion. 

‘Nor a more pious—nor a more charitable,’ clamoured many 
voices. 

* God, who knows all things,’ cried Joshua, lifting up his voice 
with a sudden burst of passion, ‘ knows that whatever I have taught 
in this tabernacle of His I have taught from my heart of hearts. 
I have travailed for this people. I have loved them and striven 
for them. I have not cheated them with pleasant words, though 
my heart yearned towards them. Where others have chastised 
with whips, I have chastised with scorpions: but I have preached 
the gospel with a single mind. I have had no thought save to 
teach and to save. O Lord, if I have been the vilest of sinners, 
at least in this Thy house I have been a true and faithful servant !’ 

‘ Ay, and so ye have, Muster Haggard, chimed in a chorus of 
women. 

‘ And now let me go forth to meet my accuser,’ said Joshua, 
opening the door of his pulpit and coming slowly down the stair. 

Naomi had come out into the aisle. She threw herself in his 
way as he passed, and linked her arm through his; and thus linked 
they came along the narrow space together, the congregation 
falling back a little to let them pass. 

Joshua did not repulse his daughter. He suffered her to hold 
his arm, seeming scarcely conscious of the contact. His dark, 
deep-set eyes looked straight before him under bent brows. His 
firm lips were closely set. He looked a man who was ready to 
confront Satan himself in bodily form. 

‘ Come,’ cried Arnold, beside himself with suppressed passion, 
‘your accuser is not loud or clamorous. He will wait quietly till 
you gotohim. It is I that am impatient to set you face to face.’ 

Joshua and his daughter were at the door by this time. They 
came close to Arnold. Naomi almost touched him as the crowd 
swayed against her. She looked at him with an expression which 
he never forgot. 

‘Oh, Arnold, what have you done!’ she said piteously, in a 
low voice. 


‘ My duty to my brother.’ 
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They were outside the chapel in the next moment, in the clear 
summer evening. The stars were shining in the pale grey; the 
great green hills stood up against the cool night sky. All wore its 
accustomed look of rustic peace. And just in front of the chapel 
door four men were standing with a litter, on which there lay a 
quiet figure covered with tarpaulin. 

‘ Come and look at my witness,’ said Arnold, seizing Joshua by 
the arm and dragging him towards the litter, and bending over it 
to lift the edge of the covering which shrouded that motionless 
form. 

‘ Stop !’ cried Joshua, with a shuddering movement, ‘ you need 
not lift it. I can guess. It is death you would have me look on.’ 

‘ Yes, death: the body of the man you murdered; my dead 
brother, whom you slandered in his unhallowed grave, telling me 
that he had died the death of the suicide. Hark ye, neighbours,’ 
cried Arnold, turning to the awe-stricken crowd; ‘it is my brother 
—Oswald Pentreath—who lies here, shot through the heart by 
yonder villain nearly a year ago. God only knows if there is 
evidence enough to bring him to the gallows—but God knows, 
and I know, that he did the deed. Before you all I accuse him— 
your preacher, your pastor, your example of righteousness—he is 
my brother’s murderer. The corpse lies here, silent witness of the 
crime. He—your preacher yonder—was seen waiting for my brother 
close to the spot where that corpse was found—shots were heard by 
the witness who saw him—and my brother was never seen after 
those shots were fired—never seen; he was lying at the bottom of 
the old shaft, murdered, and flung there to rot forgotten and un- 
known. And the murderer looked me in the face, and told me my 
brother was a coward and had slain himself. If earthly justice 
cannot touch him—if human ingenuity cannot bring this crime 
home to his door, may God’s justice punish him as never man was 
punished by mortal avenger! May heaven make his lot more bitter 
than the hardest doom man’s inhumanity ever devised for his fellow- 
man’s torture!’ 

‘ Take your corpse to the dead-house,’ cried Joshua, with a con- 
temptuous calmness, as if those passionate threats of Arnold’s 
passed him by like the wind, ‘and make your complaint to the 
coroner. It is his business to find out the cause of your brother’s 
death. All here know that I saved Oswald Pentreath’s life at the 
peril of my own. That is my answer to your charge.’ 

‘ Ay, that we do, cried ever so many voices, and the crowd 
turned angrily upon Joshua’s accuser. ‘We all remember how he 
saved the young Squire that stormy day—four year ago—risked 
his life as if it weren’t worth a groat, and brought him in alive off 
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the rock when ne’er another would ha’ done it. Doant’ee be afraid, 
Muster Haggard. Let un try to lay a finger on ’ee.’ 

‘ Come, home, father, come home,’ whispered Naomi, white as 
death, and trembling so that she could hardly stand, yet with firm- 
ness to make her careful for the father who had always been first in 
her love and reverence—who was first to-night even, when her 
lover’s corpse lay there before her under its dark pall; awful— 
unsightly—a thing to be thought of with horror. 

She held her father by the arm and led him away from that 
dreadful spot, scarcely able to walk herself, and yet supporting and 
sustaining him. The crowd followed as if to protect their minister— 
followed and congregated round the garden rails as Joshua went 
into his house; and Arnold was left alone with his dead, and the 
little group of farm-labourers who had helped him in his hideous 
discovery. 


Cuarter XXXV. 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 


Tue claims of the business had kept Judith Haggard away from 
the prayer-meeting at Little Bethel. She now came out to the 
door, surprised and alarmed by the appearance of the eager assembly 
at her brother’s heels—still more alarmed by Naomi’s pallid face, as 
the girl led her father into the dimly-lighted passage. 

‘Why, what in mercy’s name is the matter, girl?’ cried 
Judith ; ‘has your father had a stroke that you hold him like that, 
as if he couldn’t stand without your help—and what brings all the 
town after him ?’ 

Joshua’s fixed eyes and rigid countenance—awfully calm, with a 
blankness of expression which was like death itself—might have 
justified the idea that he had lately been struck down by some 
mortal illness, and was but just emerged from a state of helpless 
unconsciousness. 

‘ No, Judith,’ he answered, with something of his old firmness ; 

© the visitation is not such as you think, and yet the hand of God 
is heavy upon me. A calamity has befallen me which you could 
never have foreseen, bringing shame upon my name and race, 
making all the days that I have lived here in honour of no avail. 
Arnold Pentreath has found his brother’s body, and accuses me of 
being his murderer.’ 

‘ You!’ shrieked Judith, ‘you a murderer !—you murder the 
young Squire, when you were all but drowned in the work of saving 
his worthless life! If Arnold Pentreath can bring that charge 
against you, he is a worse man than I should have thought him, 
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knowing the badness of his blood as I do, and expecting as little 
as I do from any of his worthless race,’ 

* He has so accused me.’ 

‘ But why? Onwhat grounds? Why suppose that his brother 
was murdered ?’ 

‘ His body has been found—in the old shaft.’ 

‘ His body has been found—but that doesn’t prove that he was 
murdered. He may have fallen into the shaft.’ 

‘ Spare us your arguments to-night,’ said Joshua, with a weary 
air. ‘We shall know more to-morrow. I am tired and sick at 
heart, and want rest. I am in God’s hands, and He will deal with 
me as seemeth best to Him. Yes, in the hands of God—not in 
the hands of men.’ 

He left them without another word, and went slowly upstairs 
to his own room. The crowd had withdrawn quietly by this time, 
some hastening back to the spot where they had left Arnold and 
his ghastly burden—others dropping in at the ‘ First and Last’ to 
discuss the event that had convulsed their peaceful settlement. 
All were of one mind about Joshua Haggard, and agreed that the 
accusation brought against him was as wild and foolish as it was 
infamous. 

‘ T allus said it ‘ud be so, growled old Jabez Long, the fisher- 
man, from his favourite seat in the chimney-corner, where he hung 
over the smouldering logs even at Midsummer. ‘I allus said harm 
’ud come of pullin’ yon puir chap out o’ the say. ‘There’s never no 
good comes o’ savin’ a drownding man. Chuck un back into the 
water. That’s wisdom—t’other’s foolishness. Why, ye see this 
yere chap can’t bide quiet in his grave till he’s done Joshua 
Haggard a hinjury. He rises up agen his deliverer like the on- 
clane sperrits that come out o’ the tombs.’ 


There was an inquest held next day in the long low-ceiled justice- 
room at the ‘ First and Last.’ The body of Oswald Pentreath lay at 
the Grange, and there awaited the visitation of coroner andjury. It 
lay in the long white drawing-room—that stately saloon which in its 
air of disuse and solitude had always had something of the look of 
death. Here to-day lay the master of the house—in the dress he 
had worn when he left it—a ghastly form, only recognisable by the 
garments that clothed it, and the colour of the soft golden-brown 
hair. A pocket-book, stuffed with bank-notes, and the old Squire’s 
watch and seals, had been found upon the body, a proof that the 
assassin’s motive had not been plunder. 

Brief was the visitation of the jury to that awful chamber, 
They had heard the evidence of Arnold Pentreath and the farm 
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labourers who had assisted in the finding of the body. The search 
had been long and careful. Guided by the statements of Farmer 
Weston’s cowboy, Arnold had gone straight to the old shaft. . He 
had first searched the ground near the pit, and a few yards from 
the engine-house, under a furze-bush, he had found one of his 
brother’s pistols discharged. The second pistol had been nowhere 
forthcoming. Then by means of ropes and ladders, and with due 
precautions against the effect of noxious gases in the disused mine, 
Arnold and two of the men had gone down the shaft. Their quest 
was soon ended. Oswald Pentreath lay at the bottom of the shaft 
with a bullet through his heart. To bring the body out of the 
mine was a labour of nosmall difficulty ; but time, the men’s sturdy 
willingness to help, and Arnold’s inexhaustible energy, conquered 
all obstacles, and by the time the earliest star was shining in the 
calm evening sky, Captain Pentreath was alone in the engine- 
house keeping guard over his unburied dead while the men went to 
the farmhouse to fetch a litter on which to carry the corpse to the 
Grange. 

That dismal walk through wood and lane had taken a long 
time. The church clock was striking ten as the procession entered 
the straggling village street. The windows of Little Bethel shone 
dimly, and Joshua’s voice was raised in vehement exhortation, 

It was the sound of that voice—the impulse of a moment— 
which led Arnold to enter the chapel, and denounce the man of 
whose guilt he had no shadow of doubt. 

Old Nicholas, the butler, had been one of the witnesses called 
to identify the body of his late master. He remembered the 
clothes Oswald Pentreath wore that last day—and he had helped 
him to put on that coat—and he could swear to the pistol that 
_ had been found under the furze bush. He insisted upon telling 
the whole story of his master’s departure, and his own fears and 
wonderment when the trunks were brought back from Exeter. 
The Combhollow coroner was a patient gentleman, accustomed to a 
long-tongued race, and listened quietly to the butler’s statement. 
Here was a mystery to be unravelled, and there was no knowing 
whence the first gleam of light might come. 

But when Arnold’s evidence took the form of an accusation 
against Joshua Haggard, the coroner stopped him peremptorily. 

‘I cannot listen to any such speculations, Mr. Pentreath, to 
the discredit of a man in Mr. Haggard’s position.’ 

‘ They are no speculations,’ answered Arnold hotly. ‘They are 
convictions. Hear what the next witness has to say, and then you 
will see what reason I have for accusing Joshua Haggard of my 
brother’s murder—though. you can never know all the ground I 
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have for certainty—the looks, the words by which that assassin has 
betrayed his guilt. Why, I ought to have known it the first time 
he talked to me of my brother. It was clear enough if I had had 
eyes to see, or a mind to understand.’ 

The coroner protested against the irrelevance of such assertions, 
and then Timothy the cowboy was called, and told over. again the 
story of that August afternoon on which he had seen Joshua 
Haggard go up to Matcherly Common. 

That picture of the man standing by the door of the engine- 
house as if watching for some one impressed and puzzled the jury, 
but it could not shake them in their conviction that Joshua 
Haggard was a good man—a man who had taught and reproved 
them for many years, and who had always dealt honourably with 
them in temporal matters—a man whose weights were true as the 
sundial on the church tower, and whose goods were of the best 
quality. That such a man could commit a base and cowardly 
crime savoured of impossibility. Witchcraft alone could account 
for such a monstrous thing. 

* He couldn’t ha’ done it unless he wur bewitched,’ said one of 
the deliberants when the jury took counsel together. 

*‘ Who knows if that young wife of his didn’t bewitch him,’ 
argued another. ‘There’s many as marked a change in him from 
the time she came among us. His thoughts seemed to be roving 
like, half his time; and he stared at you, skeared like, if you spoke 
to him sudden, and he got careless about his business. You never 
found him behind his counter.’ 

‘ Joshua Haggard is not the man to hurt a wurrum,’ said a 
third juryman. ‘He used to come and sit beside my puir old 
missus when she was down with her last illness, and read to her by 
the hour together, and she looked up to him as if he’d been a 
saint. I'll agree to no verdick that throws any blame on Muster 
Haggard.’ 

‘Who wants. to bring a verdick agen Muster Haggard? But 
we mun come to some sort o’ verdick, maunt we ?’ 

‘ Make it accidental death, can’t ’ee ?’ 

‘ But he couldn’t a got throwd down the shaft by accident,’ 

‘ He might have fell in, mightn’t he?’ 

‘ Ah, but who was it shot him?’ 

‘ He might ha’ shot hisself fust, and just had strength enough 
left to throw hisself down th’ old shaft.’ 

The discussion waxed warm after this, but the jurymen were 
finally agreed that Oswald Pentreath had been murdered by some 
person oF persons unknown, 
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Arnold went to the coroner directly the inquest was over, and 
asked for a warrant to arrest Joshua Haggard. 

‘My dear sir, it is quite out of the question. There is no 
evidence upon which I can issue a warrant.’ 

‘Not the fact that the man was seen there, hiding in the 
engine-house, waiting for my unhappy brother. Is that no evi- 
dence ?’ cried Arnold indignantly. 

‘ There is no evidence that he was hiding—there is no evidence 
that he was waiting for your brother. The mere fact of his being 
seen at that place a short time before the firing of the shots 
amounts to nothing, even if we could be sure those shots the cow- 
boy heard were the shots that killed your poor brother. Joshua 
Haggard is a mystic, a fanatic, a man who spends half his life 
wandering in solitary places. I have often met him on the hills 
and commons. There is nothing strange in the fact of his being 
seen up yonder that day. Then, again, there is an absence of all 
motive.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Arnold eagerly. ‘There was a motive, 
and a strong one; but there are reasons why I could not speak of 
this motive just now in open court. It involves error—though not 
actual guilt on my brother’s part.’ 

He told the coroner the story of Oswald’s attachment to Mrs. 
Haggard, and the meeting between them that afternoon. 

‘ We have no evidence that Mr. Haggard knew of that meeting,’ 
said Mr. Penruddock, who was much disinclined to make himself 
odious to all chapel-going people by an unwise arrest of Joshua 
Haggard. 

‘ We have the evidence of his presence at that spot—at that 
hour.’ 

Arnold argued the matter, but in vain, and left Mr. Penruddock, 
of Wrinkles Close, with the idea that a rustic coroner was the most 
inept and useless of officials. 

Once more Naomi heard the old church bell tolling dismally in 
the afternoon sunlight. Again she saw the funeral train wind 
slowly round the curve of the hill, the same wind-tossed plumes— 
for even in this June weather the breeze blew fresh from the 
western sea—the same solemn figures and black horses, and poor 
pomps and vanities of earthly pride; and this time she turned 
from the shrouded window with the heart-sickness of despair, and 
cast. herself upon the ground, and tried to shut out the light of 
day, and prayed for death as the one issue and release from her 
miseries. 

They were carrying him to his father’s grave—her murdered 
lover—slain by her father’s cruel hand, and slain at her prompting, 
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Had she never put that fatal letter in her father’s hand, this thing 
would never have been. Oswald would have gone his way in peace, 
to a new world, and repentance, perchance, and quiet days, and 
Joshua Haggard would have known nothing of that stolen farewell. 

‘ Half the guilt is mine,’ she cried. ‘ Let me bear all the punish- 
ment. God be merciful to my misguided father, maddened by 
jealousy and wounded love. O God, charge not against him his 
sin that day.’ 

She had not been alone with her father since that night in the 
chapel. They had sat at the same board, and she had looked in 
his face, which told no story of fear or agitation. He had gone 
about his business with quiet regularity; taught in his school, 
visited his sick, read and exhorted as of old—yes, even while the 
inquest was being held at the ‘First and Last, and all his flock 
were in a state of wildest emotion on their pastor’s behalf. There 
had been a crowd of Joshua’s people about the door of the justice- 
room, a crowd that gave vent to its indignation in a half-smothered 
way as Arnold Pentreath went in and out of the court. The feel- 
ing that their pastor was being persecuted for his faith was strong 
among them. This accusation of Arnold’s was too wild to be 
believed even by the accuser. It was a lying invention of Satan, 
designed to put this faithful flock to shame. This feeling pervaded 
the village, and wherever the minister went he received some new 
proof of his popularity. Women ran out of their cottage-doors as 
he passed by, and clasped him by the hand, and offered him their 
sympathy in this great trial. He shrank somewhat from these 
demonstrations of feeling. ‘Let me bear my own burden,’ he said. 
* It is not too heavy for me.’ 

And then when he was alone he clasped his hands in prayer and 
cried, ‘O Lord, reward these people for their affection and their 
trustfulness, for I can only bring shame upon them. I have built 
up a temple to Thine honour, and pulled it down, and abased and 
ruined Thy holy place with mine own hands. I have given Thee 
half my heart, and sold the other half to the devil. Let these 
people whom I have loved and taught suffer no loss because of my 
iniquity. Let their faith endure steadfast to the end, though my 
life prove a lie.’ 

Never had there been such a funeral as that of the young squire 
of Pentreath Grange. The old churchyard was filled with all the 
inhabitants of Combhollow, and a crowd of strangers from outlying 
hamlets among the hills and tiny fishing villages along the rocky 
coast. This God’s acre lay on the side of a hill, and was a place of 


ups and downs, beautified by many a fuschia-shaded tomb, and by 
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myrtles that had grown into trees—a sheltered and pleasant spot, 
hidden from the sight of the sea, but not so remote that the murmur 
of the waves might not serve as a lullaby for quiet sleepers under 
the ferny turf. 

Arnold Pentreath stood by the open vault, pale and haggard, 
and with a countenance which grief had made rigid as marble. 
He was quite alone in his place by the coffin—chief and only 
mourner. There was some sympathy felt with him, yet less than 
would have been given but for that accusation brought against 
Joshua Haggard. This the Little Bethelites could not pardon. 
False and monstrous as the charge was, it had inflicted disgrace 
upon their sect. It was a fact that would be remembered and re- 


corded against them in days to come—a dark tradition to be magni- 


fied and distorted by their enemies. 

That last ceremonial completed—and oh, how brief and hasty 
a business it seems to the mourner who feels that this is the last ! 
—the coffin placed in its stony niche, for worms to invade and 
toads to squat upon, and damp and mildew to disfigure—a place of 
decay and loathsomeness for evermore—Arnold walked slowly away 
from the churchyard, sick at heart, loathing the faces of his fellow- 
men. He would not go back to the lych-gate where the coach was 
waiting for him—would not be shut up again in the Barnstaple 
undertaker’s musty chariot, to hide his grief behind a cambric 
handkerchief, and so be conveyed slowly along the straggling village 
street, the principal feature and object of interest for the assembled 
multitude. He left the churchyard by another gate that led up to 
the hills—the wild lonely hills, where he could hug his sorrow, and 
be alone with his baffled vengeance and his passionate grief. 

That was the sting—to know his brother’s murderer, to have no 
shadow of doubt as to the assassin, and to be powerless to strike. 
Conscience had its scorpions, no doubt, and heaven held in reserve 
its lash for the hypocrite and murderer; but this was not enough 
for the brother who had loved his brother. Human nature in its 
weakness and narrowness of vision yearned for personal vengeance, 


_ Arnold wanted to bring this man to the gallows—to be the instru- 


ment of his direct and immediate punishment. Nothing less could 
satisfy his wounded love. His brother’s ashes cried to him for ven- 
geance. 

One consideration only came between him and this hunger for 
swift revenge. He remembered that appealing look of Naomi’s. 
His Naomi—his most noble among women—the woman he had 
hoped to win in days to come—the woman he had pictured in the 
fair future sitting at his board, ruling his household, making life 
sweet and honourable for him, . 
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Could he ever hope to win her now? In his own mind he dis- 
sociated her altogether from her father’s guilt. She was no less 
pure in his eyes because her father’s hands were stained with blood. 
He was, even in his direst anger, willing to believe that Joshua’s 
crime had been an act of jealous madness, and not the deliberate 
guilt of a criminal nature. 

He could understand now why Naomi had forbidden him to 
hope, while her looks and tones told him he was dear to her. She 
had known or suspected her father’s guilt. This would account for 
that deep melancholy which no hopeful utterances of his could 
dispel. 

and if he brought Joshua Haggard to the gallows? What 
then? Was it not to destroy utterly the woman he so reverenced, 
the woman he fondly loved? Could Naomi survive so deep a shame, 
so deadly an agony; or, surviving it, could she have any feeling 
but hatred for the man who had brought shame and suffering upon 
her? He remembered that agonised appeal in the chapel— 

‘ Arnold, what are you doing!’ 

And he had answered her coldly; though that answer meant 
the destruction of those new hopes which had been so dear to him. 
He knew her well enough to be very sure that she would cling to 
her father till death; stand beside him on the gallows, were it 
possible, and be true to him after death. To hunt Joshua to his 
doom as he meant to hunt him must be to lose Naomi for ever. 

‘ Be it so,’ he cried. ‘ What is my happiness, or her peace, that 
I should put it in the balance with my brother’s blood? Ihave one 
duty to perform ; clear—direct—inexorable. Let me do that, and 
then go back to the old rough life at sea, and forget that I ever 
dreamt of being happy on shore,’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
JOSHUA STOPS HIS WATCH, 


LirtLe BETHEL was crammed to suffocation on the Sunday that 
followed the burial of Oswald Pentreath. Not only had the flock 
assembled in fullest force to hear their pastor improve the occasion, 
and enlarge upon the evil that had been wrought against him by 
the Philistine, but many who were not of Joshua’s sect had been 
drawn to his tabernacle by curiosity. They wanted to see how the 
man would bear himself under circumstances so trying to manly 
fortitude. 

The flock were not disappointed in the demeanour of their 
minister. Never had Joshua conducted his simple service with 
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greater dignity. His prayers, those eloquent extemporary suppli- 
cations modelled upon the theology of William Law, yet with 
something of Jeremy Taylor’s florid warmth in. their colouring, 
carried his congregation along with him like rushing waters down 
which a fleet of frail boats are driven tumultuously, knowing not 
whither they drift. It was by his eloquence in prayer chiefly that 
Joshua had established his power over his flock. He elevated 
their souls by his own enthusiasm, they felt themselves raised toa 
spiritual height which of themselves alone they could never have 
attained. They heard their cares 4nd sorrows, their petty doubts 
and difficulties, their failures and shortcomings and evil acts laid 
at the foot of the Great Throne, with such appeals for pardon and 
pity as their dull minds could never frame, their uneloquent lips 
never utter. Joshua took them up in his arms, as it were, and 
held them at the feet of their Saviour, and called down the 
eternal mercy for them. He used the Scriptures for their benefit, 
as a skilful barrister uses precedents for the extrication of his 
clients. He found bounteous promises that they had never 
dreamed of in those familiar words of holy writ, covenants and 
pledges of grace and mercy. He held a golden key, with which 
he opened the treasury of Heaven, and brought forth promises 
and favours for his people. 

“To-day his prayers took a tone of deepest self-humiliation. 
He laid himself prostrate before offended Heaven, and there was 
none of the exultant pride which the flock expected to discover 
in his supplications, no thanksgiving for an unsullied conscience 
and a soul clear of offence, for rectitude which could laugh to 
scorn the revilings of the evil-minded. It was the publican and 
not the Pharisee who stood up to pray in that rural temple. 

The hymn he chose was of a gloomy cast—but all his minis- 
trations had of late been of a gloomy character. When he went 
up into the pulpit, and looked round at the upturned faces, and 
slowly opened his Bible, there was a hush of expectancy. It was 
thought, that his text would have some bearing on the strange 
event of the past week, and that in his sermon he would take 
occasion publicly to declare the falsehood and iniquity of the 
charge that had been brought against him. 

But when he had given out the text, with his usual deliberate 
distinctness, there was a general sense of disappointment—the 
verses he had chosen seemed to have so little bearing on the 
subject which filled the public mind. 

‘In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten 
a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But every 
one shall die for his own iniquity.’ Only Naomi understoad the 
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meaning of those words of assurance. For each the burden of 
his own sin; the assassin’s innocent children were to have no 
portion in the shame and agony of his guilt. Upon this text 
Joshua Haggard enlarged with more than his accustomed power. 
Very awful was the picture which he painted of the sinner’s 
earthly doom, the slow agonies of conscience, the shameful shrink- 
ing from the face of his fellow-men, the caresses of his children 
stinging him like the sting of serpents, the reverence and obedi- 
ence of his household a mockery and a reproach—the light of 
day intolerable, the sun a burden, the quiet night accursed. And 
when from this picture of the sinner’s suffering on earth he turned 
to the contemplation of his punishment hereafter, the vision 
assumed a darker and more terrible aspect. Before the titanic 
tortures of that land of shadows, earth’s puny torments shrank to 
the sting of buzzing summer flies as measured against the venom 
of the cobra or the rattle-snake. Joshua conjured up those visions 
of horror with a strange uncanny power, as if the fiend had lifted 
the corner of hell’s curtain, and showed him the fiery gulf behind. 
He dwelt on these terrors with a gloomy relish, and spoke of hell 
and doom with a familiar knowledge, as if he had steeped his soul 
in the fires of Pandemonium. 

‘ But for the sinner’s children,’ he cried at last, withdrawing his 
mind, as by an effort, from this contemplation of the nethermost 
pit, ‘they shall go free; Heaven will not lay upon them the 
burden of a father’s sin. He shall perish, he shall go to his doom, 
but they shall remain scatheless, On earth, perchance, their portion 
may be shame and suffering, for earth’s judgments are lying judg- 
ments ; but God is righteous, and will keep this promise, and will - 
adjust the balance.’ 


Coming out of chapel, amidst the crowd, Naomi found herself 
close to a stranger who was talking of her father. 

‘I can believe anything of this man now I’ve heard him preach,’ 
he said. 

‘Why ?’ enquired his companion. 

‘ Because I am very sure he is a madman.’ 

‘I don’t see that,’ said the other, startled by the assertion. 
‘ His sermon was violent and gloomy, but sane enough.’ 

‘No sane man ever presched as that man preaches, and you may 
take my word for it——’ 

Here the crowd parted Naomi from the speaker, but what she had 
heard impressed her deeply. It was hardly a new thought which 
was thus abruptly presented to her. The change in her father had 
inspired her with fears to which she had hardly dared to give their 
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actual form. Who was to discriminate between perpetual gloom*- 
moody silence—an unbroken reserve, and the tokens and indications 
of a mind distraught? That her father’s whole character had 
undergone an alteration since the day of Oswald Pentreath’s dis- 
appearance she well knew. Was it not possible that, on that day, 
the clear light of reason was darkened for ever? From that fatal 
hour he had broken loose from all old ties—from children and wife, 
and friends and business—he had been like an owl of the desert, a 
pelican in the wilderness. 

But even with the horror of the thought there came a blessed 
sense of relief. If reason had left him in the hour of temptation, 
if the light was quenched before he did that fatal deed, her father 
was not accountable for his sin. It was not with his whole mind 
that he had broken the Divine Law. The clouded brain had not 
taken the measure of the act. 

This offered a way out of her deepest sorrow. Dreadful as 
earthly penalties might be—shameful, intolerable, revolting— it was 
Heaven's anger she most dreaded for the father she so devotedly loved. 
Sure of God’s pardon and pity for the sinner, she could with only 
earthly sorrow, with only sense of earthly suffering and loss, see 
him perish on the scaffold; secure of a fair hereafter, a glorious 
meeting in a land of rest and peacefulness, where the red robes of 
repentant sinners were to be washed whiter than snow. 

Awful then as this thought of mental alienation was, there was 
comfort in it. She could cling closer to her afflicted father, pity- 
ing and pardoning him; full of remorse for her own share in his 
suffering, ascribing to herself half his guilt. 

‘If I had but spared him the knowledge of that letter, Heaven 
might have spared me this anguish,’ she thought. 

Joshua was absent from the family board at the two o’clock Sun- 
day dinner, an uninteresting repast of cold provisions, which James 
Haggard regarded as one of the privations and trials of his career. 
Other people in Combhollow rioted in hot joints and savoury 
potatoes reeking with unctuous grease and gravy, followed by huge 
fruit pie or pasty, and perchance a bowl of cream. 

‘I don’t call it honouring the Sabbath to sit down to a worse 
dinner than on a work-a-day,’ Jim remarked argumentatively. 
‘ And all that Sally may sit in a corner of our pew and breathe hard 
all through the sermon.’ 

‘Eat your dinner and be thankful,’ said Aunt Judith severely, 
‘or leave it and hold your tongue. I wonder you can be so base- 
minded as to think of your meals at such a time, with such afflic- 
tion come upon your house as we’ve had to bear.’ 

‘Do you mean Captain Pentreath bringing that charge against 
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father?’ asked Jim contemptuously. ‘I’m not such a fool as 
to fret about that. Any lunatic might accuse us of murder, or 
arson, or high treason, or gunpowder plot. Poor Pentreath’s 
head’s been turned by finding his brother at the bottom of Mat- 
cherly mine. I was over at the ‘ First and Last’ when the inquest 
was going on, and heard everybody saying that it was worse than 
madness to lay such a crime at father’s door. There’s not a man 
in Combhollow would believe a word against father.’ 

‘It would be hard if they would,’ retorted Judith, ‘after the 
life your father has lived among ’em all these years, and no one 
able to bring a reproach against him, unless it was for foolishness 
in marrying a silly girl for the sake of her pretty face.’ 

‘I never saw any silliness in Cynthia,’ said Jim; ‘and for my 
part I wish she was home again. I miss her pretty face, though it 
was sad enough for the last twelve months, goodness knows. I don’t 
think we any of us made her too happy.’ 

‘She’s a deal better away,’ replied Judith, with a sour look. 
‘She turned your father’s thoughts from his duties, and never 
brought anything but trouble into this house. Let her stop with 
friends of her own station, if she has any.’ 

‘ Ain’t it rather like turning her out of doors to let her stop 
away so long ?’ asked Jim. 

‘I didn’t know it was a son’s place to find fault with his father’s 
doings,’ said Judith. ‘ Your father’s the best judge of his duty 
to his wife, I should hope. It isn’t for us to interfere. He didn’t 
ask our leave when he brought her home, and it’s not likely he’d 
want our leave to send her away.’ 

‘It’s a pity things couldn’t go smoother, anyhow,’ pursued 
Jim, persistently ; ‘ for she’s a pretty little thing, and a good little 
thing, that would never do harm to anyone.’ 

‘That’s all you know, Mr. Clever. Perhaps you'll be kind 
enough to keep your opinion till you’re asked for it. Why don’t 
you eat your dinner, Naomi?’ enquired Miss Haggard sharply. 
‘It’s as good a bit of beef as ever was cooked, and I suppose yow’re 
not too dainty to eat cold meat on the Sabbath ?’ 

‘Tm not hungry, aunt,’ said Naomi. 

She had been sitting with her plate before her, making no 
attempt to eat, hearing her aunt and brother talking, but in no- 
wise understanding them. Her thoughts were with her father 
in his lonely room. He had pleaded a headache, and gone 
quietly up to his bedchamber when he came in from chapel. 
How was he bearing his burden? Without consolation, without 
sympathy. Yes, verily without human sympathy—but for this 
believer, even in his depth of guilty despair, there still remained 
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a pitying ear that would listen to his groaning, and take account 
of his anguish. The Friend of Sinners would not be deaf to his 
cry. 

‘I think I'll go upstairs and see how father is, and if he wants 
anything,’ said Naomi, rising from her seat at the table. 

‘If I was you, I wouldn’t go bothering and disturbing him,’ 
said Judith with her accustomed tartness ; ‘ but of course you can 
do as you like about it.’ 

This was an indirect order not to go, but for once in her life 
Naomi disobeyed, and went straight to Joshua’s room. 

She knocked, but there was no answer, and she went in 
quietly, hoping to find her father asleep. 

He was sitting in front of the open escritoire, his arms folded, 
his eyes bent upon the ground. He did not stir, or look up at 
his daughter’s entrance, nor even when she came close to him and 
laid her hand gently on his shoulder. 

She stood for a few moments in silence, waiting for him to 
take some notice of her; but he sat like a statue, and never lifted 
his eyes from the ground. 

‘Dear father,’ she began in a low and tender voice, as she 
would have spoken to him had he been lying ill, at death’s door, 
‘I was obliged to come to you. I could not bear to think of you 
alone, and unhappy. Dearest, it is a heavy affliction that has 
fallen upon us, but not heavier than we can bear. Father,’ sink- 
ing on her knees beside his chair, and putting her arms round 
him, ‘if your guilt is deep, Iam guilty too. I sinned grievously 
when I gave you his letter. I suffered my evil passions to get 
the better of me. My heart was full of hatred and rancour. Let 
us repent, and seek for mercy together. We both have sinned.’ 

‘ The letter,’ muttered Joshua, with a bitter laugh,—‘ the letter 
was not so much. I saw him hold her in his arms and kiss her— 
saw her yield herself up to a love that was stronger than honour, 
or duty, or her love of God—saw her folded to his heart under 
Heaven’s all-seeing eye.’ 

‘It was my fault, father. But for that letter you would never 
have known of that last meeting. It was but a stolen farewell, 
and they both meant to do their duty. They were so young, and 
had erred for want of thought.’ 

‘They were thoughtful enough to plan secret meetings— 
thoughtful enough to deceive me. And I believed her purest 
among women—free from all taint of sin. Do not speak of her— 
or of him. They sinned, and have reaped the fruit of sin. ‘The 
wages of sin is death.”’ 

‘ Father, we have sinned grievously, you and I; and we can 
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have no hope of mercy unless we repent,’ said Naomi, horrified at 
Joshua’s hardness of tone, which implied an unconsciousness of the 
weight and measure of his crime. 

‘My life has been one long atonement. I have laboured 
always in the work of salvation.’ 

‘But by one sinful act all might be undone—in one dark hour 
the labour of a lifetime might be lost,’ urged Naomi. 

Her father made no answer. 

‘ Dearest, will you not kneel and pray with me ?’ she pleaded. 
* Will you not help me to lift this burden from my soul? I am 
weary with the weight of my sin. I loved him, and yet betrayed 
him to you. Oh, it was the act of a Judas! He must have loved 
his Master. It was jealousy that made him a traitor. Father, 
if you cannot be sorry for your sin, be sorry for mine.’ 

In vain ; the brooding eyes were never lifted from the ground. 
Naomi looked up into the rigid face. Yes, there was an expression 
there as of light quenched, at least a temporary aberration. He 
was not listening, he was not following her. 

He sat for some time thus, Naomi still kneeling by him and 
watching him, but in silence. Then he stretched out his hand to 
the open Bible that lay upon his desk, and began to read. 

‘ Leave me, my dear,’ he said; ‘I am better alone.’ 

‘I would so much rather stay with you, dear father. I will 
not disturb you.’ 

‘Go, dear; I wish to be alone. I have to command my 
thoughts. It will be time for chapel presently.’ 

‘I will go, then, dear father. But while we are alone, let me 
say one thing.’ 

‘I am listening.’ 

She put her arms round his neck, and rested her head on his 
shoulder. ; 

‘You know how I loved Oswald, father, to the last, even after 
his heart had gone away from me. But I told you then, as I tell 
you now, you were always first and dearest, always the object of 
my highest reverence and love. That could never change in me. 
No act of yours could lessen my love, no affliction Heaven could 
bring upon you could lower you in my esteem. Remember that 
always, father. Come what may, I am your loving daughter to the 
end.’ 

With this assurance she left him, a little more at peace with 
herself for having thus spoken. 

The afternoon service was gone through very quietly. Joshua 
had a subdued and wearied air, as if worn out by the effort of the 
‘morning. The congregation were less alert and exalted in their 
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piety, as was natural in people who had dined heavily, and given 
way to fleshly snares in the shape of too-substantial pastry. Even 
the hymns had a slumberous tone, and acted as lullabies upon 
some elder members of the flock whose feeble knees were an excuse 
for a sitting posture. 

After service Joshua taught for half-an-hour in his school, and 
said a few earnest words to the young men of his adult night 
school, a class in which he had taken a special interest. They 
were very touching words, and well remembered afterwards. 

Joshua was absent from the tea-table as he had been from the 
dinner-table. His headache was worse, he told his sister, and he 
was going to lie down. Naomi had an evening Scripture class to 
attend to after tea, a task that would occupy her for about an hour. 
She went to this duty at half-past six o’clock, while Judith enjoyed 
the one Sabbath luxury which she permitted herself, a half-hour’s 
nap in the chintz-covered arm-chair by the best parlour window, 
screened by the graceful droop of the well-starched curtain from 
the gaze of passing pedestrians, going by at the rate of one in 
ten minutes. 

Joshua was alone, sitting by the escritoire, as he had sat when 
Naomi went to him in the afternoon. He had locked the door, 
determined to be free from all intrusion—free even from his 
daughter’s pitying love. He wanted nothing between him and 
that awful solitude in which he had lived of late—the isolation 
which a mind unhinged makes for itself. 

He sat thus till the twilight thickened and the pages of his 
open Bible grew dim. Even in the troubled state of his brain—a 
trouble which had been growing for months—that book was his 
rock of defence, his sheet anchor. He looked into those pages 


- for justification, for assurance of grace and redemption, and he 


seldom looked in vain. If he had sinned, had not David sinned 
also, and yet retained his exalted place in the love of God and men ? 
Was he to humble himself more than David humbled himself? Had 
David ever ceased to be king, and priest, and teacher, chief and 
supreme among the people? If he had fallen, had not Peter also 
fallen, and yet received that divine commission which gave him 
charge of Christ’s flock ? 

‘I will preach the gospel and teach men while I have breath,’ 
protested Joshua, laying his hand upon the sacred book. ‘ What | 
have the burdens on my conscience to do with my teaching? What 
does it matter that I know myself a sinner if I can expound the 
Word of God? He has given me a gift, and I will use it—to 
the uttermost and to the last. If this is to be a hypocrite, my 
hypocrisy shall go with me to my grave.’ 
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This was his summing-up of his position in one of his calmer 
moods ; but his mind was not always so clear, or his views so fixed 
and resolute. There were moments to-night, as he sat in the 
summer dusk, while the shadows grew and deepened in the lonely 
old-fashioned room, grotesque shadows of familiar things which he 
had known from childhood—there were intervals in which his brain 
grew clouded, and past and present were alike dim and distorted. 
His thoughts flashed far and wide like the erratic gleams of a 
lantern—now alighting upon some picture of the past, now plunging 
into the dark gulf of the future. He saw himself as he had been 
at the outset of his laborious career, eager for self-sacrifice, careless 
of all worldly loss, sustained by an enthusiast’s exaggerated hopes, 
and an enthusiast’s indifference to suffering. He had laboured, and 
had been plenteously rewarded. He had been a wandering light 
shining in dark places and forgotten corners of the earth, and had 
brought many lost sheep home to the fold. Then his father had 
died, and he had been called back to his native place, to find that, 
after all, he had lost nothing of earthly gain by his constancy, 
for, despite the old man’s threatenings, he had left all to his only 
son. 

This day of inheritance Joshua felt to have been in some 
measure a time of temptation and falling away. He had turned 
aside from the desert and desolate places to dwell in a land of 
fatness. He had been content to serve a few instead of serving 
many. He had sat down under his vine and fig-tree, and taught 
one little flock instead of wandering from village to village seeking 
those whom the church had forgotten, or cared for with a lukewarm 
love. True that he had laboured hard for his flock, walked many 
miles, stretched his cure of souls to its utmost limits, taught the 
young, brought the light of education both spiritual and secular 
into many dark places, but he had from this time ceased to be a 
stranger and a pilgrim upon earth, a disciple who has given up all 
things for his Master. 

Then came his prosperous first marriage, the birth of his 
children, new ties that bound him to the old home. 

How strange and remote those early years seemed as the fitful 
light of memory shone upon them! 

The picture changed. Those peaceful monotonous days were 
past. He was standing on the Cornish common in the pure sun- 
shine, the great Atlantic glittering in the distance, the sandy 
knolls and hollows all ablaze with yellow furze, the subtle scent of 
that golden blossom in the air—standing on the threshold df a new 
life. Never after that hour was he to be the same man, independ- 
ent of all human influence. Henceforth he was to be chained to 
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humanity by mankind’s most pitiful weakness, an unreasoning love 
for a weak fellow-creature. 

‘I verily believe I loved her from that first day,’ he thought. 
‘ Her image never left me. She was always before me, sitting in 
the sunlight, with her drooping hair, like pale gold. Can I doubt 
that Satan set her there for my entanglement and ruin? “ His 
heart shall be heavy for her sake, he shall be so troubled that he 
shall grow dumb,” said the fiend. But I have cheated him of 
his prey. He has had my heart, and bruised and broken it, but he 
has not quenched my spirit—he has not silenced me—I have borne 
my burden and continued to teach and exhort, and will so continue 
to the end. No snare of the arch-tempter hiding behind a fair 
face shall destroy me.’ 

Then followed a moment of relenting. 

‘She seemed so innocent, so pure. She was so gentle and 
obedient, and owned so meekly that she had been tempted, and had 
sinned in hearkening for a little while to the tempter. O God, 
there could be no vileness in the soul that looked up at me from 
those gentle eyes. And I thrust her from me with violence and 
contumely, and sent her back to servitude and dependence !—my 
wedded wife, the one creature I have loved most on earth!’ He 
clasped his hands, and looked upward in exaltation of mind. 

‘ Surely that was an atonement for my weakness. Surely that 
was a sacrifice which Heaven must approve. And yet I have known 
no peace of mind since that day. Heaven has ie me no token 
of approval or forgiveness.’ 

That intense egotism which is one of the seinen of a 
mind off its balance had taken possession of him. He felt himself 
the centre of the universe. The Bible had been written for him. 
He stood face to face with his Creator, and felt himself worthy to 
be saved. 

His daughter knocked at the door presently, and asked him if 
he would not have a light. 

‘No,’ he answered ; ‘ my soul can hold communion with God 
in the darkness, I am alone, as Elijah was upon the mountain 
waiting for the voice of the Lord.’ 

It was after midnight when he laid himself upon his bed, 
wearied with meditations in which his brain had been hyper- 
active. Tired as he was with the long day, and its double service, 
the long evening and its protracted thoughtfulness, he could not 
easily sleep; and when at last his wearied eyelids closed, his 
slumbey was more like a trance than a sleep. 

He saw his wife’s face looking up at him as she had looked 
that last day in the lane, pleadingly, piteously, full of grief and 
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love. He saw it more vividly than faces are seen in dreams— 
saw it close to him as he lay upon his pillow, and was dimly con- 
scious of lying there, and the hour of the night, and that this 
face was looking at him from afar off, though it seemed so 
near that he could have stretched out his hand and touched it. 

Then came a voice that thrilled him: 

‘ Joshua, Joshua, come to me.’ 

He was awake and on his feet in an instant. It seemed to 
him that his waking ears had heard that voice—that it was some- 
thing more than a part of his dream. He stood listening for some 
moments, half expecting to hear the cry repeated, and his wife’s 
hand upon his door. 

He went to the door, and opened it, and looked out upon the 
landing faintly lighted by the stars. 

No, the place was empty, the lower part of the house was dark 
and silent. Nothing had happened. It was only a dream. 

‘ But it is a dream sent by Heaven,’ he said. ‘I will hearken 
to it, and go. Yes, my love, I forgive you; I am coming to you. 
I bring you pardon and love.’ 

He struck a light from the old tinder-box, lighted his candle, 
and began to dress himself hurriedly. He had looked at his watch 
on first rising, wondering to find so little of the night was gone. 
It was twenty minutes past one o’clock. 

Joshua took his watch from under his pillow, lifted the glass, 
and laid his finger on the hands and stopped them. Only once before 
had he ever done this thing, and that occasion was the moment 
of his conversion, the instant in which the divine assurance 
of his election and calling had been breathed into his soul. At that 
blessed moment he had stopped his watch, in order that it might 
for ever record this turning point in his life. It was the watch he 
had used as a young man, and it was still in his desk: he had never 
carried it afterwards, and had endured no small inconvenience for 
the want of it, till his father’s fine old timekeeper had descended 
to him as a part of his inheritance. 

It was a curious fancy which moved him to do the same thing 
to-night. He could have given no reason for the impulse, but he 
obeyed it blindly, and the loud ticking of the watch grew still at 
twenty minutes past one. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘By the way,’ said Mr. Saunders, raising his eyebrows, and 
looking slowly round him, ‘I suppose I may speak the truth freely, 
as I know well enough that all to whom my vaticinations would be 
unwelcome are sure to mistake me for a Cassandra.’ 

‘Mistake him for a what?’ said Lady Ambrose, in a loud 
undertone. 

‘She was a beautiful young unfortunate,’ said Mrs. Sinclair 
confidentially, ‘ who was betrayed by the god Apollo.’ 

Mr. Saunders was conscious he had raised a smile. He con- 
sidered it a full license to proceed. 

‘ Well,’ he went on, ‘all these decaying carcases which taint the 
wholesome air—by-the-by, I must ask you to forgive me for 
having used the word paganism just now in its only legitimate 
sense: I meant by it the religion that still lingers on in villages 
and places cut off from the stream of things—all these decaying 
carcases, or wounded malevolent dotards—I mean the old wretched 
faiths that lie dead or dying on the battle-field of the nineteenth 
century, making, as such things always must do, the first aspect of 
victory hideous—are being gradually buried quietly away in the 
good disinfecting earth of complete forgetfulness; and are leaving 
. Science and Humanity, hand in hand, to enjoy the healthy—the 
holy results of the gigantic struggle. Yes,’ cried Mr. Saunders, 
getting more and more eloquent as he went on, ‘thanks to science, 
that faithful servant, that invincible advocate of humanity, in 
another fifty years there will not be another religion left. Mark 
my words, and remember that I have said it.’ 

‘Sir!’ 

Where did that sudden, solemn, indignant sound come from— 
that single syllable at which the music of Mr. Saunders’s voice, 
‘like a fountain’s sickening pulse, retired in a moment.’ Who had 
spoken? The sound surprised everybody. It was Mr. Stockton— 
Mr. Stockton, with a face all aglow with feeling, beneath his 
picturesque wideawake hat, and holding in his hand a white 
pocket-handkerchief bordered with pale blue. 
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‘Perhaps,’ Mr. Stockton continued, looking slowly round him, 
‘I as a man of science, who have been a patient apprentice at my 
work for six-and-twenty years, may be allowed to give some opinion 
on this matter. Destroy religion! Will science destroy religion ? 
Will it extinguish one profound, one ennobling, one devout feeling? 
Will it quench one spark of poesy? I speak with confidence, for 
I speak from my own experience, and I say No. Does it narrow 
our notions of life’s wonder and dignity to peer into the abyss of 
being, and learn something of the marvellous laws of things—to 
discover the same mysterious Something in a snow-flake, in the 
scent of a rose, in some “ topmost star of unascended heaven,” and 
in some prayer or aspiration in the soul of man? True it is that 
this wondrous All is Matter, and that all matter is atoms in its 
last analysis. No idle metaphysics have clouded my brain, so I 
have been able to see these things clearly.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ cried Mr. Saunders, recovering himself, his voice 
tremulous with excitement, ‘I know all that. I know that in 
their last analysis a pig and a martyr, a prayer and a beef-steak, 
are just the same—atoms and atomic movement. We, the younger 
generation of thinkers, accept all the premisses you give us without 
a moment’s question. We only reason boldly and honestly on them, 
and I defy you to prove—Mr. Stockton, sir, if you will only listen 
to me ‘ 

But there was little chance of that. Interrupted only for a 
moment, and whilst Mr. Saunders was yet speaking, Mr. Stockton’s 
eloquence swept on. 

‘ But when guided by science,’ he said, ‘ the awe-struck eye of 
man gazes through “ the dark backward and abysm of time,” and 
sees that all that is has unfolded itself, unmoved and unbidden, 
from a brainless, senseless, lifeless gas—the cosmic vapour as we call 
it—and that it may, for aught we know, one day return to it—TI say, 
when we realize, when we truly make our own, this stupendous 
truth, are not our feelings,’ said Mr. Stockton, letting his eyes rest 
on Miss Merton’s with an appealing melancholy—‘ our feelings at 
such moments religious? Are they not Religion ?’ 

‘But,’ said Miss Merton, ‘there is nothing religious in a gas. 
I don’t see how anything religious can come out of it.’ 

‘ Perfectly right!’ chuckled Mr. Saunders, faintly clapping his 
hands. ‘Nothing can come out of the sack but what’s in it. There’s 
no sex in reason. Miss Merton’s perfectly right.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Merton,’ Mr. Stockton continued, ‘ don’t be fright- 
ened by the mere sound of the word matter. For who knows 
what matter is’-—(‘Then, why talk about it?’ shrilled Mr. 
Saunders, unheeded)—‘that great Alpha and Omega of the 
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Universe?’ Mr. Stockton went on. ‘And don’t wrong me by 
thinking that I “ palter with you in a double sense,” and that I am 
not using the word religion in its truest, its profoundest significa- 
tion. Do you think, Miss Merton, for instance, that I cannot feel 
with you, when, stirred to your inmost soul by some strain of Mozart 
or Beethoven, you kneel before your sacrificial altar, whilst the 
acolyte exalts the Host, and murmur with bowed head your litany 
to your beautiful Virgin? I say advisedly, Miss Merton, that I, as 
a man of science, can appreciate, and to a great extent share, your 
adoring—your adorable frame of mind.’ 

Mr. Stockton paused. Miss Merton experienced a variety of 
emotions. Some were not far from anger; but chief of all was a 
certain sense of absurdity, caused not so much by Mr. Stockton’s 
acquaintance with Catholic ritual, as by the fact of finding herself 
elected, without any merit of her own, as the special object of so 
great a man’s eloquence. It was as much as she could do to help 
laughing. She compromised with her facial muscles, however, 
and only gave a smile, which she trusted would pass muster as 
one of grave enquiry. Mr. Stockton thought that it was so, and 
went on; but all the while he felt that it was not so, and his en- 
thusiasm, he could not tell why, became somewhat more polemical. 

* Does science, then,’ he proceeded, ‘rob us of one iota of reli- 
gious feeling, or degrade our notions of life’s measureless solemnity ? 
Nay, it is rather the flippant conceptions of theology that would 
do that, by connecting everything with an eternal Personality—a 
personality so degraded as to have some connection with ourselves, 
The prayer of the theologian “ cabined, cribbed, confined ” in spoken 
words, is directed to a Being that Science can make no room for, 
and would not want, if she could. The prayer of the man of science, 


_ for the most part of the silent sort, is directed, whither ?—demands, 


what? He is silent if you ask him, for his answer would be beyond 
the reach of words. Even to hint at its nature, he would feel were 
a profanity.’ 

‘Do you know, Mr. Stockton,’ said Miss Merton, this time 
with a polite meekness, ‘all this rather bewilders me.’ 

‘And so it does me, said Mr. Stockton, much pleased with 
Miss Merton’s manner ; ‘ and this august bewilderment, which gives 
fulness and tone to our existence, but which we can neither analyse 
nor comprehend—to me it comes in one shape, to you in 
another, and is—religion. In the name, then, of all genuine 
science, and of all serious scientific men, let man keep, I say,’ said 
Mr. Stockton, looking round him, ‘this precious and ennobling 
heritage—let him keep it and shape it ever anew, to meet his ever- 
changing and deepening needs. In my dream of the future, I see 
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religions not diminished, but multiplied, growing more and more 
richly diverse, as they sink deeper into individual souls.’ 

‘See,’ said Donald Gordon softly, ‘here is science on the one 
side offering us all religions, and on the other none.’ 

‘ Heigho!’ sighed Mr. Luke, very loud; ‘let us agree about 
conduct first, and quarrel about theology afterwards.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ said Mr. Stockton, to Mr. Luke’s extreme annoyance, 
Mr. Luke being at this moment prepared to differ from Mr. Stock- 
ton in all the most important ways that might be possible. ‘ Mr. 
Luke is perfectly right.’ (‘I should like to know how you know 
that,’ thought Mr. Luke.) ‘ Let us agree about conduct—morality, 
by-the-by, is the plainer word—that is the great thing. Let us 
agree about the noble and the beautiful. Let us agree heroically 
to follow truth—ay, truth; let us follow that, I say, picking our 
way step by step, and not look where we are going. Let us follow 
—what can I add to this?—the incomparable life of the great 
_+ Founder of Christianity. Yes, Miss Merton, entertaining the views 
that I do, I say the incomparable life. I was thinking of insisting 
upon this just now, when you were talking about culture, as soon 
as I saw what meaning you were attaching to that word 4 

This was literally taking the bread out of Mr. Luke’s mouth. 
It was saying the very thing he had been keeping for the final 
filling-in of the conception of true culture. And the man who 
had robbed him thus was a mere Philistine—a mere man of 
science, who was without even a smattering of Greek or Hebrew, 
and who thought sensori-motor nerves and spontaneous generation 
more important subjects than Marcion’s Gospel or the Psalms of 
David. Mr. Stockton, however, had not done yet. 

* But,’ he added, ‘so solemn a thing do I, holding the views I 
do, consider morality, that I thought religion, and not culture, was 
the thing with which it were most fitly associated.’ 

In a moment Mr. Luke was equal to the occasion. 

‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed, in a voice of gracious melancholy, ‘ it was 
my fault—it was my fault. If I had only spoken earlier, 
Mr. Stockton would have seen our meaning a little more clearly. 
What was said about culture just now was perfectly right—per- 
fectly right, and really capitally illustrated—as far as it went. 
The only fault was that the most important point in the matter 
was quite left out. It is quite true that culture is, as Mr. 
Laurence said so happily, the sensitising of the mental palate— 
the making it a good taster. But a taster of what? Not only of 
social absurdities, or love affairs, or beautiful scenery, but of 
morality, of righteousness, of Christianity. The really profound 
work of culture is to make us judges of these—judges able to tell 
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in an instant real righteousness and real Christianity from pseudo- 
righteousness and pseudo-Christianity, so that we may swallow 
the true like the healing water of life, and reject the false like 
a sample of bad claret. And this being the case,’ said Mr. Luke, 
turning apologetically to Mr. Stockton, ‘I fear hardly enough 
stress was laid just now on wide reading—an intimacy with the 
really great literature of the world—a knowledge of all the best 
things that have been said and thought on the great questions of 
life, and that delicate literary skill which results from such train- 
ing, and without which, as Mr. Stockton knows, we can never be true 
Christians. That exquisite musical instrument, as the cultured 
mind was just now called by some one, needs a great deal of 
tuning before the sounds it gives are any index of what musician 
is playing on it. But when it is tuned perfectly, what an un- 
erring guide it is to us! With what harmonious vibrations does 
it answer at once to the touch of what is really good, what is really 
reasonable, as well as of what is merely pleasurable and piquant! 
How, by the musical thrill that goes through it, does it warn us at 
once when we come across a genuine logion of Jesus amongst the 
sayings vulgarly supposed to be most distinctive of Him, just as it 
warns us at one of Christie’s sales whether a set of Dresden tea- 
things be real or spurious.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ began Mr. Rose drowsily, ‘but even the real 
connoisseur in china > and then he stopped, as if it were not 
worth his while to remonstrate. 

‘ Think, for instance,’ Mr. Luke continued, ‘ what a beautiful 
and profound harmony is at once made amongst our heartstrings, 
if culture have really tuned them, by such a story as that of the 
woman taken in adultery, or by the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, or by such simple pregnant sayings as, “imayw Kal Epyouar 
mpos tpas,” and then turn for a moment to the theological ac- 
counts of the Trinity! Why,’ exclaimed Mr. Luke with a sudden 
jauntiness, ‘to sit on the key-board of an organ would make 
music compared to the discord, the jangling, the string-breaking 
that Church Catechisms, and Athanasian Creeds, and Episcopal 
speculations on the personality of the Creator, make on the musical 
instrument of the cultured mind. Ah,’ Mr. Luke continued, ‘ could 
the Founder of Christianity only have found men of more culture as 
Hisimmediate disciples and reporters—could He only have secured a 
biographer as simply honest as poor Boswell was Well, well, but 
it’s no use speculating about what might have been. Religion has 
had bad times hitherto, but now at last we—some of us, at least 
—are seeing the way to make them better; and really,’ said Mr. 
Luke, ‘ not altogether without practical results. We are learning 
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a more fastidious horror of certain sorts of injustice, and of cruelty, 
and—’ said Mr. Luke pausing—he was speaking now with a ma- 
jestic slowness 

‘Of vivisection, cried a female voice with eagerness—an 
eagerness with just the least accent of enquiry in it. ‘ Yes,’ cried 
Lady Grace, for it was she who had spoken, ‘I see, Mr. Luke, 
what you mean by culture, and you give it a really wide and a 
really noble meaning. It is because we are growing cultivated 
that our sense of justice rises up against the way in which women 
have hitherto been treated, and the cruelties which dogma asserts 
the good God can practise, and the cruelties on the poor animals 
which wicked men do practise. It is because,’ said Lady Grace, a 
glow mounting into her cheek, ‘ we are all getting more cultivated, 
that-——’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Mr. Luke, recoiling, ‘my dear Lady Grace!’ 
.. Lady Grace’s voice failed her. ‘All of us getting more cul- 
tivated!’ Mr. Luke went on in a lamentable voice,—‘ all of us! 
Ah! were that but true!’ 

There was an awkward pause, which lasted for some seconds. 
It was broken in a quite unexpected manner. It was broken by 
Mr. Saunders, who, having for some time been again lying down 
and shutting his eyes, here suddenly sat up, and exclaimed in slow 
accents, full of composed irony, 

‘ [hate bombast,’-—(Mr. Luke thought this was @ propos of his 
own last utterance ),—‘ for,’ Mr. Saunders went on, ‘ it is an approach 
to poetry; but I shall not be stigmatised, I trust, as poetical if I 
claim, soberly and plainly, to be a representative, an avatar, in fact,’ 
said Mr. Saunders, scratching his head, ‘ of the true spirit of the age. 
I have been nourished on the most modern books; I have tried to 
yield as little as possible to traditional feelings about things, and I 
represent, I conceive, pretty fairly the opinions and the disposition 
to which the world, under the rigid guidance of facts and logic, 
must before long come. It will be well, therefore, to hint to you 
that there was hardly a view expressed in the discussion on culture 
and morality that, however well described it was by those present,’ 
said Mr. Saunders, with parenthetical politeness, ‘is not’ doomed. 
Your theory of the functions of history won’t wash. It very nearly 
woke me up when you propounded it. The use of history, as Comte 
has so well said, is to teach us his philosophy of it ; in other words, 
to show us generally what a sea of folly the world was. before our 
time, and that it is only in our time that dry land has appeared. 
And as for what was said about Christian morality, with its puling 
sickly sentiments, and its ineradicable mysticism, do you mean to 
tell me—does Mr. Stockton, as a man of science, mean—venture, 
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I should say—to tell me—me to my face, that all this old-world 
religion and morality can be preserved five decades longer? that 
it will not have withered up, like grass, in the furnace of knowledge? 
Is all that hysteria, that obscene asceticism, that mad self-denial, 
that self-abasement of our holy and supreme humanity . 

‘ Sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Stockton, ‘ the sublime Founder of Chris- 
tianity never taught the doctrine of self-abasement ; and I say to 
you, and I will maintain to any man—or boy either—that His in- 
comparable life and His divine heroism must be ensamples to us 
for all time.’ 

Mr. Stockton with his eyes again made a furtive appeal to Miss 
Merton. 

‘ Well,’ said Leslie, somewhat impatiently, ‘ whether they must 
or no, this much, I think, we may all rest pretty sure of—that for 
every scrap we lose of even the severest Christian sentiment, 
every inch we cut off from the height of the Christian ideal, we 
shall not gain, but shall lose irreparably some capacity of happiness 
and pleasure—and of vicious pleasures,’ said Leslie, turning to 
Mr. Saunders,‘ just as much as of virtuous ones.’ 

‘Jam not vicious,’ said Mr. Saunders, snappishly. ‘When I 
call pleasure the one criterion of action, I am thinking of very 
different pleasures from what you think I mean.’ 

‘ What is Mr. Saunders’s notion of the most passionate pleasure?’ 
said Mrs. Sinclair, bewitchingly. 

‘I agree with my great forerunner Hobbes,’ said Mr. Saunders, 
‘that the strongest of all pleasures are those arising from the 
gratification of curiosity; and he is the real ethical philosopher 
who subordinates all other appetites to this, like Bacon, or ? 
said Mr. Saunders, pausing to think of another example. 

‘Like Bluebeard’s wives?’ enquired Mrs. Sinclair, naively. 
‘I’m afraid I never give my husband his highest pleasure,’ she 
added, in a regretful whisper, ‘for I never let him open my letters, 
although I read all his.’ 

Mr. Saunders was completely silenced. 

* By the way,’ said Laurence suddenly, ‘ there’s a letter to me 
of my poor old uncle’s, on this very subject—I mean, Christian 
morality—which I should like to read to you. It’s in the pavilion 
close by.’ 

‘ Ah, please do; get it and read it to us,’ said Lady Ambrose. 
‘But, Mr. Laurence,’ she added, with a mixture of severity and 
bewilderment, ‘ of course we must have morality.’ 

‘Must!’ sighed Mrs. Sinclair. ‘It’s very easy to say must.’ 
‘Of course we must, Lady Ambrose,’ said Mr. Stockton. 
‘Of course we must,’ added Lady Grace to her, cheerfully. 
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‘My dear,’ she said, with a little kindly laugh towards Mr. Saunders, 
‘ he doesn’t really doubt it.’ 

Mr. Saunders sprang to his feet as if an adder had stung him. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed, standing in the centre of the group, 
and looking round him, ‘and do I not really doubt that the de- 
grading practice of prayer, the fetish-worship of celibacy, of morti- 
fication, and so forth—do I not doubt that the foul faith in a 
future life, the grotesque conceptions of the theological virtues, 
and that preposterous idol of the market-place, the sanctity of 
marriage,—do you think I do not really doubt that humanity 
must retain these? Do you think I do not know that it is daily 
shaking itself freer from their blasting touch? I see,’ said Mr. 
Saunders, ‘ that you, some of you, smile at me. I will show you 
in a moment how little cause you have to do that. I have,’ he 
said, preparing to walk away, with the expression of a man who 
was going to fetch a horse-whip, ‘at this moment in my port- 
manteau an analysis I have made of all the so-called moral senti- 
ments—true morality, by the way, is, as all rational utilitarians 
know, the being just so much of a law to ourselves as shall pre- 
vent our being a law to our neighbours—I say, of all the Christian 
moral sentiments I have made an analysis, in which I trace them 
to such disgusting or paltry origins as shall at once rob them of all 
their pestilent prestige. I begin with the main root, the great 
first parent of all these evils, the conception of God, which I show 
may have arisen in seventy-three different ways, each one more 
commonplace than the other. If you will excuse me,’ said Mr. 
Saunders, walking away towards the house, ‘I will fetch the docu- 
ment itself? 

‘ And I,’ said Laurence, ‘ will go with you as far as the pavilion.’ 

‘And by the time you come back,’ said Lady Grace, ‘I dare 
say they will have brought tea, I told Johnson to let us have it 
out here.’ 


CuaPrer V. 


Tue pavilion, which still contained a part of old Mr. Laurence’s 
library, was a small quasi-classical building of white marble, com- 
manding from its large windows a full view of the blue expanse of 
the sea. It was embowered behind in myrtles, three Scotch firs 
intertwined their boughs above it, and immediately before it was 
a balustraded space filled with flower-beds and flanked with 
statues. Whilst Laurence was unlocking the door, he looked 
round, and saw that Mr. Rose had followed him. 

‘ This is indeed a lovely spot!’ said Mr. Rose, looking gravely 
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about him. ‘But I have come to see, if you will let me, your 
uncle’s books that are here.’ 

Inside there was a faint musty smell, and a general sense that 
the place had been long disused. The walls were completely lined 
with books, whose gilded backs glimmered temptingly through the 
network of the bookcase doors. In the centre stood a table, covered 
with a cloth of faded crimson velvet; nothing on it but a tarnished 
ormolu inkstand, in the shape of a Roman temple, across the 
columns of which spiders had woven dusty webs. Placed stiffly 
before the table stood a gilded arm-chair, with cushions of crimson 
damask, and under it a foot-stool to match, which had been worn 
quite bare by the old philosopher’s feet. 

There was something dismal in all this; and Laurence, easily 
touched by what brought the past back to him, set to look, in 
complete silence, for the volumes he wanted. Mr. Rose seemed 
touched too, and surveyed the bookshelves solemnly, and without 
uttering a word. All of a sudden Laurence was startled hy a 
violent rattling sound behind him, like what a monkey might 
make in trying to get out of its cage. Turning round, he dis- 
covered the cause of this. It was Mr. Rose, who was violently 
shaking one of the bookcase doors that refused to open. 

‘Don’t pull too hard,’ said Laurence; ‘it has only stuck.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mr. Rose, with more excitement than 
he often showed; ‘why, here is the “Cultes secrets des Dames 
Romaines,” and I can’t get at it.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Laurence, ‘I didn’t see which door you were 
pulling at. No—that door zs locked, and the key is lost.’ 

* Lost!’ echoed Mr. Rose. 

‘I was thinking of having those books burnt,’ said Laurence. 
‘ They’re a beastly lot, and there are others, I’m afraid, like them, 
in plenty, all round the room.’ 

Mr. Rose said nothing, but passed immediately to the next 
bookease, and began reading over the titles to himself with a grave 
eagerness. 

‘Sanizarius, Johannes Secundus, Aretino, Lucian. Here 
indeed is a curious medley. Yes—and “Justine,” too—good 
heavens! and the “ Hermaphroditus”—and with those singular 

Apophoreta appended! I gave four pounds for my copy.’ Such were 
the murmuring sounds that kept escaping from his lips. ‘Ah!’ 
at last he exclaimed with a little cry, ‘but here is the book I 
really want—a copy of Meursius! May I take this one with me to 
read ?’ said he to Laurence, as they were moving to the door. 

‘ Pray do,’ said Laurence ; ‘not that I see what it is. But let 
me beg you to be careful with it.’ 
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Mr. Rose was much pleased with the aspect of the party as 
they rejoined it. Tea had appeared, and not tea only, but Dr. 
Jenkinson and Mr. Storks also, and there was on all sides a 
general effervescence of small talk, audible in some places, in others 
a busy whisper. A little wicker-work table that was being laden 
by two footmen with bright gleaming silver, piles of strawberries, 
and dainty tea-cups, might have passed for a rural altar heaped 
with offerings, and Lady Grace for a ministering priestess. A new 
animation, too, seemed added to the scene by the presence of Dr. 
Jenkinson. He had been indulging indoors in a nap that had 
quite restored him; and his face was now all a-twinkle with a 
fresh benignity that had, however, like an early spring morning, 
just a faint suspicion of frost in it. The doctor’s nature was a 
constant one; so he had seated himself once again by Mrs. 
Sinclair, and had been begging to know some particulars about 
the New Republic. Mr. Stockton at the same time was asking 
Lady Violet what she thought of their ideal society as far as they 
had got with it. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered petulantly. ‘ As far as I can see, 
you want everyone to read a great many books and to have only 
one opinion. For my part, I hate people who do the one, and 
a society that does the other.’ 

‘What a charming girl Lady Violet is!’ said Mr. Stockton to 
Lady Grace, as he stood by the tea table. ‘Such penetration! 
such vivacity! such originality !’ 

Mr. Rose meanwhile was buying himself golden opinions of 
Lady Grace, by helping her page--—-a pretty boy, with light curling 
hair—to arrange some tumblers and a jug of champagne-cup on 
the grass. Laurence did not find himself quite so happy. He 
had been very attentive in supplying Miss Merton’s wants; but, 
having been called away for some moments, he found, on returning 
to bring some cream to her, that Allen in this office had been 
before him, and, seated by Miss Merton’s side, was talking to her 
in an eager undertone. ‘Ah!’ he sighed, ‘that boy is a more 
interesting life to her than I am, because life has more interest 
for him.’ Laurence’s thoughts, however, were almost immediately 
distracted by the appearance of a servant with a tray heaped up 
with letters, an event that caused a pleasant excitement amongst 
the whole party. Lady Ambrose’s face especially grew delight- 
fully radiant as a large envelope, that was stiff as she handled it, 
was delivered to her. She just peeped inside, without extracting 
the contents, and saw the words ‘ Jo have the honour to meet , 





printed at the top of a card. The peep was enough. Her 
Duchess had not forgotten her. Lady Ambrose was happy. Nor 
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was Lady Ambrose, it seemed, the only person to whom the post 
had brought good news. Mr. Herbert and Mr. Rokeby now made 
their appearance. Mr. Rokeby’s countenance was grave and sad 
as usual; but Mr. Herbert, who had an open newspaper in his 
hand, which he had just received, betrayed an unwonted cheer- 
fulness both by his smile and the lightness of his steps. 

* Ah!’ he exclaimed to Laurence, who asked him what he would 
have, ‘did you say strawberries and cream? Yes, by all means 
let me have some, for there is nothing I think in the whole world 
so pretty or so nice as strawberries and cream. And now,’ he went 
on as soon as he was seated, ‘ how, my dear Laurence, are you 
getting on with your Utopia? You ought to make a very beauti- 
ful thing out of it—all of you together, with so many charming 
ladies.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ said Laurence, in great surprise at Mr. 
Herbert’s cheerful view of things. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr. Herbert, slowly and with decision. 
* Ladies, I always think, so long as they are good and honest, have 
beautiful imaginations. Now, as far as I could gather, what you 
proposed to do was this—to form some picture of how you your- 
selves would live were vou all thrown together in some place where 
you had to rely solely upon your own resources. And there is, in 
the whole world, no spectacle so entirely lovely as a company of 
highly-bred men and women living together by their own exer- 
tions, and producing first whatever things are really necessary, and 
then whatever things are really beautiful.’ 

* Do they often do that?’ said Dr. Jenkinson very sharply, yet 
more or less to himself. 

‘’*Sh!’ said Mrs. Sinclair to him, with a confidential smile that 
nearly turned his head. 

‘Such a community,’ Mr. Herbert went on, ‘I am myself 
taking steps to get established, actually established in the Englandof 
our own day, and I am trying at this moment to purchase certain 
tracts of land on which it may settle itself. It will consist of men 


and women—if possible, of ladies and gentlemen—each believing 
. in some religion, I care not what that religion is—who desire to 


live entire and harmonious lives, at once pious, happy, and ser- 
viceable, and who will thus form together a society sound at heart 
and in lovely health, sane of mind and sane of body, and as oppo- 
site as possible to the society of the world at large in the present 
century, where the poor are but a mass of groaning machinery, 
that has not even the semblance of rationality ; and the rich, with 
only the semblance of it, are but a set of gaudy dancing mario- 
nettes, which it is the machinery’s one work to keep in motion,’ 
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‘We,’ said Laurence, ‘have been beginning in a rather 
different way. We have been dealing, in our thoughts, with the 
world at large, not with a small community taking itself out of the 
world. We have begun with considering the ideal life, the life most 
satisfying to all our aspirations that we can imagine for the most 
faxoured classes—for a genuine aristocracy, in short; and then we 
shall extend our view, and see what this implies and leads to.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Herbert, meditatively. ‘ Now, that is a 
really beautiful way of setting to work. And how far, let me ask 
you, have you got with your picture of this aristocracy ?’ 

‘At present,’ said Laurence, ‘we have got no farther than 
generalities. We began with agreeing, for we started with the 
understanding that our society must be cradled in all that is most 
beautiful in art and architecture; that it must be perfect in all the 
arts of life, in grace of manner and deportment ’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘but beautiful houses and 
pictures, and the manners of fine ladies and gentlemen, are 
beautiful only as the expression of a beautiful spirit; they are 
altogether hateful as the ornament or the covering of a vile one.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Laurenée; ‘and it is our one aim to conceive 
a life whose inward spirit shall be worthy of its outward form. 
We have gone on therefore to see that our society must be in the 
highest sense cultivated ; that is, its members must be trained, all 
of them, in the palestra of personal experience ; and also, through 
literature, in the experience of all the world. They must be wide 
awake to all the questions and views of things that the thought and 
feeling of the age, in its perpetual change, can put before us 

‘Stay a moment,’ said Mr. Herbert, shaking his head gravely, 
yet not as if he altogether rejected the notion. ‘ The great ques- 
tion is, whether in modern thought and feeling there 7s anything 
with which a wise man can have the least concern, and which it 
were not better for him to turn his back on altogether. I say this 
is a very grave question, and it is one which at the beginning of 
this afternoon I was inclined to answer in the most gloomy way. 
But I have never, at any time, quite given up all hope that a 
healthier state of things may be yet some day in store for us, and 
that certain elements of good may be at secret work within all 
this mass of evil. And I have within this last five minutes re- 
ceived news which, in an altogether notable way, has confirmed 
that hope, when it seemed to be on the point of leaving me. 
There is a letter, said Mr. Herbert, ‘in this newspaper, “The 
Evening Standard,” which I have just received, relative to the 
prospects of the English iron trade; and I read in that letter that 
nineteen foundries in Middlesborough have been closed within 
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the last three months, and the Moloch fires in their blast-furnaces 
extinguished; that ten more foundries in the same place are 
scarcely able to continue work, and must very shortly be closed 
likewise ; that the dense smoke-cloud that so long has darkened 
that whole country is beginning to clear away, and will open ere 
long upon astonished human eyes, that have never yet beheld it, 
the liquid melted blue of the deep wells of the sky. This fact, I 
say, has come to me this afternoon as an omen of singular comfort 
and of entire beauty, and leads me to attach a more serious mean- 
ing than I might else have done to any Utopian dreams of a better 
state of society. It will be therefore a matter of no small interest to 
me to have some picture of that nobler and more beautiful kind of 
life which those of us who feel the evils of the present profess to be 
longing for. So come,’ said Mr. Herbert encouragingly, ‘ and let 
me hear some more. You have begun, as I can see, with an entirely 
right and lovely outline. Your society is to unite wide knowledge 
and vigilant thought with beautiful and gracious action , 

‘Yes,’ said Laurence ; ‘and in our views of things, in our phi- 
losophies and our religions, we shall have the completest toleration. 
We shall let all fairly fight together, and put our faith in the 
survival of the fittest. For, it seems to us, that, if we do but give 
the contending beliefs of our day a fair battle-ground, their strug- 
gle will become one, not of confusion, but of healthful growth. 
Beneath all our differences, however, there must be, we all admit, 
one point of agreement—that is, our common acceptance of the 
old moral standards—the old Christian notions of right and wrong, 
the old Christian sense of the importance and significance of life, 
Upon this point we are all at one , 

‘Who can doubt it?’ exclaimed Mr. Stockton. 

‘Mr. Saunders,’ said Laurence, ‘who is not here now, was 
denying it on scientific grounds.’ 

‘Pooh!’ interposed Mr. Storks. ‘ As far as I know, any theory 
of life and morals is compatible with science.’ 

* But we,’ Laurence went on, ‘are all of us unanimous. Not 
that we are fancying our ideal society by any means an assembly 
of saints. There will be good and bad in it, as there always must 
be. But for good and bad alike, this recognition of the old moral 
standard is, we believe, equally necessary. To make this matter 
more clear, I was just now going to read a letter of my poor 
uncle’s on the very subject—the supreme importance to all men, 
be they ever so bad, of a general reverence amongst mankind for a 
mystical morality, and for the beauty of holiness.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Herbert gravely, ‘I like this, Let us by all 
means hear the letter,’ 
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‘It is wonderful,’ said Lady Ambrose in a solemn whisper, 
‘ how even bad men, like old Mr. Laurence, know at heart how it 
is really best to be good, and to believe in the true religion.’ 

‘ This,’ said Laurence, placing on his lap a large folio volume, 
bound in red morocco, its gilded sides tooled with armorial bear- 
ings, ‘ is a collection of letters, verses, and scraps of various kinds, 
which, amongst the many things he wrote, my uncle in his old age 
thought worth preserving, and which he had privately printed. 
What I am going to read to you is a letter to myself. It was 
written but six months before he died.’ 

‘If human life, my dear nephew,’ Laurence began, ‘ be but 
a poor affair at the best—a poor, wearying, vain affair, as I, 
who have nearly done with it, naturally think, men must surely be 
fools indeed if they help to make it still worse than it need be. 
When it is served up to us in its best form, it may offer us, it is 
true, many piquant, many exquisite tastes, passing though they be, 
and leaving a sick pain behind them, which trick us from moment 
to moment into thinking it worth living; but its raw materials are 
like coarse meats and insipid vegetables, which nothing but the 
nicest art can make appetising to a rational man; and if these are 
set before us aw naturel, not elaborately dressed and seasoned, 
not heightened with false flavours and disguised under false forms, 
we shall find ourselves like tired guests without an appetite, set 
down to a gross meal which we must eat to the end, although every 
mouthful nauseates us. And yet such, Otho—such a meal as this 
will be all that in another fifty years the world will find that it has 
left itself, if it goes on as itis going on now. This is a sad fore- 
boding, and you may, perhaps, think it a vain one—the child of an 
old man’s melancholy. But if you think this you are wrong. It 
is, indeed, the parent of melancholy, but it is not the child of 
it. No; I draw my augury from a fact whicb, living out of the 
world as I do, I see, indeed, only from a distance, but which, day 
by day, is becoming plainer, and can now be concealed from no 
one. That fact is the increasing moral license which all men are 
now noticing in modern society, and which all good—all earnest 
men are deploring. 

‘ You will be surprised, I do not doubt, that I speak thus. But 
the reason, when once you see it, will be plainenough. You know 
the value I set upon the art and literature of the ancients; you 
know how in many ways I think modern life barbarous when com- 
pared with theirs. But my admiration does not blind me. I can see 
that the superiority is not all on one side. Take, for an instance, 
the single matter of humour. Compare the ancient humourists 
with the modern, Think for a moment of Lucian, of Aristo- 
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phanes, of Plautus, of Petronius, of Horace; and think then of 
Erasmus, Swift, Cervantes, of Voltaire, of Sterne. Does not the 
memory merely of their names bring home to you what a gulf there 
is between the ancient world and the modern, and how infinitely 
richer in humour the latter is than the former? Is not the 
modern humour an altogether different thing from the ancient— 
broader and deeper beyond comparison or measurement? The 
humour of the ancients could raise a laugh, and a laugh could 
express all the feelings raised by it: it was bright and shallow, it 
was often noisy and brawling; it was like the bright sparkle on a 
shallow rippling stream. But our modern humour is like the 
silent, snake-like lights in a still water, that go coiling down into 
unfathomable depths, as it lures our thoughts onwards to the con- 
templation of endless issues. The twinkle in the eyes of a Sterne 
or a Cervantes seems to hint to us of Eleusinian mysteries 
with a triumphant solemn treachery; and wakes our souls, as we 
catch it, into a sudden thrill of delicious, furtive wisdom. Such 
humour as this may excite laughter: but no laughter can ease our 
feelings fully—they almost demand tears; and even tears are not 
enough for us. Of such humour as this the ancients had hardly 
a notion ; it differs from theirs as the man differs from the baby, 
and seems almost like a new sense, peculiar to the modern world. 

‘Now, to what do we owe this—this new source of pleasure, 
which is to many of the wisest men the one thing that has made 
life bearable? We owe it simply to this—to the growth of that 
marvellous system of moral laws and sentiments by which Chris- 
tianity has slowly transfigured the world ; breathing new fears, new 
aspirations into every life; giving us new standards by which to 
measure every action, so that scarce a single choice or refusal has 
been left indifferent, and not more or less nearly associated with the 
most solemn consequences. Do but think for a moment of the 
greatest modern humourists, and you will see that this isso. The 
humour of Don Quixote depends entirely on Christian notions 
of duty and of chivalry. Swift’s fierce teaching, that man is hate- 
ful, gains all its force from Christ’s, that man is lovable. Gulliver 
owes its point to the Gospels. Sterne sees everything “ big with 
infinite jest.” But why? Because Christianity has made every- 
thing big also with infinite solemnity. A possible moral meaning 
is secreted over the whole surface of life, like the scented oil in the 
cells on the surface of an orange skin. The humourist catches the 
perfume of these volatile oils, as they are crushed out and wasted 
by our every action. 

‘ But it isnot humour only that Christianity has thus enriched. 
All life’s choicer pleasures owe their best tastes to it likewise. 
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Love in itself, for instance, is, as everyone knows who has felt it, 
the coarsest and most foolish of all our feelings. Leave it free to 
do what it pleases, and we soon cease to care what it does. But 
Christianity, with a miraculous ingenuity, has confined and cramped 
it into so grotesque and painful a posture, and set such vigilant 
guardians to keep it there, that any return to its natural freedom 
is a rapture, an adventure, and a triumph, which none but the 
wisest and most skilful can compass with grace or safety, and 
which wise men, therefore, think worth compassing. And in this 
way, strange as it seems, what trifles light as air become precious 
to us—a forbidden kiss, a light pressure of the hand, a look, a 
smile, a whisper, be it never so little too tender—the expression of 
an emotion, be it never so little too genuine! Otho, that reminds 
me. Think of that flower of Christian civilisation, the inuendo, 
and understand all life from that. It will explain the whole 
matter to you—love, humour, and all the rest of life’s enjoyments. 
Go into a company where the talk is quite free—under no restric- 
tion, where men and women just say what they feel, and stick at 
nothing, paying shame and modesty no sympathetic homage. In 
such company the inuendo droops and dies. The conversation 
loses all its bouquet and sparkle.. Wit is impossible ; dexterity 
and grace are impossible. We may say everything. We care to 
say nothing. And as with conversation, so will it be with life. 

* Now then, I conceive, you will comprehend my meaning, and 
see that the apprehensions I have just expressed to you are but 
too rational and too well founded. You see what we owe to 
Christian morals—that marvellous system of restriction, at once of 
such exquisite subtlety and such immense strength. You see 
what we shall lose if we lose this. And, alas! we are losing it. 
The tone of society is day by day growing looser and looser; its 
practice more free and fearless. Luxury and self-indulgence are 
the order of the day. The notion of duty is fast vanishing. 
Frivolity and Pleasure have nothing left to struggle with. Conjugal 
infidelity is growing more and more common, those who are guilty 
of it are guilty of it without fear or courage ; and those even who 
have too little spirit to be ever tempted into committing it are 
ceasing to feel any horror at it, or express any reprehension. 
Respectability itself is ceasing to be respectable. 

‘As long as Christianity was firmly fixed as a religion, such 
symptoms as these need have excited no alarm. We might wound 
morals as much as we liked, conquer them and lay them prostrate, 
but we could not kill them. They were always kept alive by faith, 
and were always ready to rise and renew the game. But the faith is 
now gone. That old, sublime imposture is, alas, ceasing now to dupe 
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even the most foolish. Morals have, therefore, nothing but their 
own legs to stand upon, and if we once knock them quite off these, 
we shall never be able to help them up again. Our old playfellow 
will be quite dead. We shall have nothing left to play with—to 
knock down, to irritate, to outwit, to elude. Wisdom and folly 
will be on the same level; for wisdom is but the detection of 
falsehood, and there will no longer be any falsehood to detect. 
Pleasure, like religion, can only thrive under persecution, and 
pleasure will soon have lost its persecutors. Wit and humour, 
love and poetry, will all alike have left us; and man will be 
separated from the animals only by his capacity for ennui. 

‘I had once hoped that the middle classes—that vast and 
useless body, who have neither the skill that produces their wealth, 
nor the taste that can enjoy it—might have proved themselves at 
least of some use, by preserving the traditions of a sound, respectable 
morality; that they might have kept alive the nation’s power of 
being shocked and scandalised at wit, or grace, or freedom. But, 
no; they too are changed. With awkward halting gait: they are 
waddling in the footsteps of their betters, and they will soon have 
made vice as vulgar as they long ago made virtue. 

‘What is to be done, then? I know not. 

‘To me, of course, all this matters little. Such flavours as life 
has, have lasted me thus far; nor am I likely to find myself fit for 
any pleasures I shall not find. The world’s growing blankness 


will not affect me. I shall never look into a woman’s eyes again. 


One of my own is blind now, and the other is so dim that I doubt 
if the best paid beauty could contrive to look into it with much 
forbidden tenderness. For me the feast is over; but I still see 
the empty dishes and the bottles about me, and I know that I 
have eaten and drunk out of them food and wine not altogether 
flavourless, not altogether gross; for the natural tastes of all were 
so well disguised. But you, my boy—what sort of feast will be 
left for you when I am taken away from the evil that is to come? 
Your prospect does not seem to be a cheerful one. I can offer no 
remedy. But think over what I have said.’ 

When Laurence closed the book there was a silence of some 
moments, as if no one knew exactly how to take what had just 
been read. But at last Donald Gordon exclaimed, in his devoutest 
of soft whispers: ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ The 
words acted like a spell; the ice was broken. In another moment 
Mr. Herbert was in the full flow of his most emphatic eloquence. 

‘Thank you, my dear Laurence,’ he exclaimed; ‘thank you 
much, indeed. There is something in what you have just read us 
that seems to me quite precious and peculiar. Nor doI find any 
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such honesty in any creed sung by priests in churches as’ I 
do in this sardonic confession of that great truth, which the 
present age as a whole is resolutely bent upon forgetting, that the 
grand knowledge for a man to know is the essential and eternal 
difference between right and wrong, between base and noble; that 
there 7s a right and a noble to be striven for, not for the sake of 
its consequences, but in spite of them; and that it is this fact 
alone which, under countless forms, is the one thing affirmed in all 
human art and implied in all serviceable learning. Your Cervantes 
smiles it to you; your Swift curses it to you; your Bernard of 
Morlaix hymns it to you; your saddened Shakespeare tells it to 
you in every way.’ Strange, indeed, is it, and mournful, that we 
see a time when the one truth that we live and die by not only 
needs to be pointed out to us, but asserted passionately in the teeth 
of those whom we have elected as our wisest teachers. However,’ 
said Mr. Herbert with a smile, ‘ you have truly gone the right way 
to work in constructing an ideal society, if you make it recognise 
this before all things, and see how witness is borne to it by every 
pleasure and every interest of life.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Laurence, ‘it is this latent sense of right and wrong 
that gives even our lightest conversation its best sparkle, and beads 
its surface over with its bright, crisp foam of half-conscious irony. 
The moral idea is, as it were, a perpetual note, the pitch of which 
we never forget, and of which we become delicately conscious by 
the tone of our own daily talk falling to delicious intervals below 
it. Thus we talk of killing time, and so on, as being the great 
end of our lives; of money or position being the only thing to 
marry for; and of marriage ties as if they were always a weariness, 
or a grotesque torture.’ 

‘ And thus,’ said Leslie, ‘ we say a man has had, par excellence, 
a success when he has, for his own selfish pleasure, done a woman 
the greatest injury possible.’ 

‘ And thus,’ said Donald Gordon softly, ‘ when he does not tell 
all the world he has done so, we say he is a perfect gentleman.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Leslie wearily, ‘and what is all that bitter feeling 
against life, which comes to many men asa kind of moral tonic, 
but a tribute to the worth of the very thing that we condemn as 
worthless? Cynicism is but a denial, that can be supported by 
arguments and instances, of a truth that cannot always be sup- 
ported by either. But the belief in that truth must be firm and 
rock-like all the same, or how else should we dash our aching heads 
against it ?’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ said Mr. Herbert. ‘ And you see the truth of 
it in the deepest. poetry even more clearly than in the bitterest 
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cynicism. You have a Shakespeare, for instance, writing of life as 


A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ; 
and reflecting only, as he contemplates a murdered monarch, that 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


I say you have a Shakespeare reflecting thus, for in such lines as these 


I am convinced we have Shakespeare himself speaking. Well, and . 


whence do such lines as these get their marvellous power to move 
us, to purge our souls by that strange mixture of pity and terror? 
Is it from the truth of them—the actual and entire truth? Far 
from it—far from it. For in moments when we wholly think them 
true, they are nothing but dismal platitudes. It is only in moments 
when we have not lost our vision that life might mean, and does 
mean so much, that we are touched or roused by the thought that 
we make it seem to mean so little. In the midst of this fitful fever 
we know that there is such a thing as health, and we long and cry 
for it with an unfathomable, wistful earnestness.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Mr. Rose, nodding his head in meditative 
approval; ‘all ideals must tend to make life richer, because they 
increase its store of comparisons and contrasts. I often myself 
read over the “ Dies Ire” before I turn to my Theocritus, or my 
Greek anthology, as poor Keats put cayenne pepper on his tongue 
that he might better enjoy the cool delight of his claret.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘it is quite needless to prove all 
this. It is impossible to doubt that there is a solemnity in life; 
indeed, the less we think about it, as it seems to me, the clearer 
does this noble truth appear to us.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Laurence, ‘ you see we have got thus far, 
Mr. Herbert. Our ideal society is a society cultivated all through, 
from the surface to the centre: first, in every grace of outer life; 
secondly, in a mental grasp of life as a whole, with all its possibi- 
lities and experience; and last—what is implied in this—in a cor- 
porate reverence, despite all that some of its members may do and 
think for morality, for religion, for duty, as mysterious, sacred, and 
incalculable things. And now that we have thus settled these 
broad, general qualities, we must grow a little more matter-of-fact, 
and see how they will manifest themselves in the practical ordering 
of our lives.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘that is what I long to hear. And in 
this practical consideration of the life of an aristocracy, perhaps I 
can give a hint to you that may be of some service. I divide life 
into three parts: the life of personal experience, which includes 
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such things as our own private, personal love and sorrows, the 
gracious gleams of inner light that have blessed us, the black phan- 
toms that we have had all alone to wrestle with, and that sacred 
circle of affections also, connected with our own families, and our 
rare and special friends; secondly, the life of society, in which 
our private lives sink beneath the surface, yet in which we com- 
pare these very lives with those of a wider circle; and, thirdly, the 
life of duty, the endeavour to provide for others, for other classes 
especially, those things in life which our own culture and 
knowledge tell us to be most really valuable. This life of duty is 
in a special way the heritage of an aristocracy; and it is a sense 
of its presence that imparts to an aristocracy that air of self- 
command, of dignity, and of freedom, which is one of the rarest 
beauties that can belong to man or woman, and is, in its nature, 
confined to so few. Now, this being the case, I wish you would 
consider, first, what is the life that you yourselves would lead 
amongst yourselves—with reference, I mean, to your own class ; and 
that then you would consider the life of duty—or the relationship 
of your own class to other classes.’ 

Mr. Herbert’s counsel was taken readily by all. The afternoon, 
however, had been wearing on apace, and the loud sound of the 
distant dressing-bell came as a sudden warning that the conversa~ 
tion for the present must end here. 

Slowly, amongst the lengthening shadows, our friends strolled 
back to the house. All seemed loth to quit the lovely garden 
scene. All seemed to have been touched by the beauty of 
it ; Mr. Rose especially, who seemed to feel each touch of light 
and colour with a hushed rapture. Looking round as she was 
going towards the house, Miss Merton beheld him, standing with 
folded arms, gazing out westward over the sea, where sky and 
water were mingling in an amber haze, and she was touched by his 
absorbed look of contemplation. In a few moments Laurence 
drew near him and paused by him; but for some moments Mr, 
Rose remained still silent, as though his reverie was not to be 
broken in upon. At last he turned sharp round to Laurence, and 
fixed him with his dreamy, melancholy eyes. 

‘As you do not seem to set much store by it,’ he said, ‘I will 
give you twenty-five pounds for your “ Cultes secrets des Dames 
Romaines.” ’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Wn Aunt hy Marriage, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I supposz there are more people who go abroad for pleasure, and 
detest it, than who affect to admire ‘ Paradise Lost.’ When one 
considers the packing, and the crossing the Channel, and the 
jabber upon the other side of it, which not one in ten of us under- 
stands and the tenth only imperfectly ; the discomforts and delays 
of travel, the impertinence of the officials, the expense, and above 
all the growing sense of exile—for many men drag a lengthening 
chain behind them with every inch of distance they place between 
themselves and home—I say, putting all these things together, the 
continent is Purgatory, or worse, to hundreds of good people who 
pretend that they find it Heaven. This is especially the case with 
men of mature years, who have not been used to foreign travel, 
but take it up because their hardly acquired wealth has given 
them a position which seems to demand it. Their wives and 
daughters compel them to go over to Boulogne, or to see Paris, or 
to tour in Switzerland, or to visit Italy—according as their means 
enable them to be miserable on an increasing scale. I have met 
honest British citizens wandering about the home of the Czsars, 
who have confessed to me with tears in their eyes that the Colos- 
seum in the Regent’s Park was quite lonely, dreary, and ruinous 
enough for their taste, without their being dragged over mountain 
passes to behold by moonlight its Roman rival. They have told 
me in moments of confidence how they have been flea-bitten, and 
bug-bitten, and mosquito-bitten; how their long hours of weary 
travel by day have been followed by wearier nights ; how they have 
sweltered in the‘ sunny south,’ without a draught of their favourite 
liquor to cool their tongues, though they have offered ten times its 
proper price for it; how they have been robbed right and left, and 
insulted everywhere; and how ever in their jaded ears there whis- 
pers a monotonous voice, saying, ‘ What an enormous fool I am.’ 
I know one good soul—‘ a bulwark of his native city’—who 
has visited ‘the Engadine’ and ‘the Dolomites’ without being 
aware of it. His wife took him thither, assuring him in each case 
it was the correct tour to take, but when he reached them or when 
he left them, or what they were, he could not tell you, to save his 
life. What he knows, and for which he thanks Heaven every night 
he lays his head upon his pillow, is, that he has somehow got home 
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again, and that his holiday time is over for the next nine 
months. 

Of all the honest souls that ever crossed ‘the silver streak,’ 
and heard (without catching) the accents of ‘ the parlez-vous’ (as 
he always called the French folks), my uncle Nokes was the most 
thoroughly British. 

‘I once took French leave at school, sir (and was flogged for it), 
_ and that,’ he was wont to say, ‘ was the only association I ever had 
with anything French, or ever mean to have.’ But man proposes 
—and it so happened, thanks to the irony of fate, that my uncle 
proposed to a Frenchwoman. 

The circumstances were very curious, and I think interesting ; 
at all events, they interested me, when they took place, exceed- 
ingly: for I, his nephew, had up to that time been his heir, and 
his marriage disinherited me ; though he always said that it was 
my marriage, and not his, that did the mischief. The fact is, I 
chose my wife myself, instead of submitting to Uncle Nathaniel’s 
views on the matter, and he never forgave it. ‘If you marry Clara,’ 
said he, ‘ as sure as your name is Charles, I'll marry, myself, before 
the year is out.’ Now, whenever it was possible, I knew Uncle 
Nathaniel always kept his word; but yet I did not believe that 
at the age of sixty, and having been a confirmed bachelor all his 
life, he could, just to spite me, commit such an act of folly. I 
had also a fond and foolish hope that nobody would have him. 

So Clara and I married. 

We wrote my uncle a joint letter which I should have thought 
would have touched any heart (and I am bound to say his was a 
very tender one); but he sent it back to us, with the date (it was 
the first of May) underlined, and a footnote in his own hand- 
writing: ‘When this comes round again, you will have an aunt- 
in-law.’ 

We had been such fast friends, my uncle and I, that I could 
not believe but that he would forgive me; and my Clara was such 
a sweet angel, that if he would but give her the opportunity, I felt 
she must win him over. But he would never so much as see her. 
It was always his fixed idea that I was to ‘marry money,’ and 
bring it into the wine trade in which we were both engaged: and 
she was the orphan daughter of a country clergyman without a 
shilling. In vain I told him she was the dearest girl in the world: 
he replied that I should doubtless find her so, since she would cost 
me all his fortune, which would otherwise have one day been mine. 
I was to have been his partner, but since I had chosen to attach 
myself to another firm, I must take the consequences (however 
many there might be of them) on my own shoulders. He was 
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jocose in his manner: it was natural to him to be so; but he was 
none the less determined. Determination was also my forte—it 
was hereditary in the Nokes family, which unfortunately the money 
wasn’t; but in my case he called it by another word—Infernal 
Obstinacy. My union with Clara quite separated us from him; I 
saw nothing of him, and heard nothing until long afterwards, when 
the circumstances came to my knowledge which I am about to re- 
late. In the meantime Clara and I were living on our means— 
namely, on the simple thousand pounds of which I was possessed. 

I have said Uncle Nathaniel was soft-hearted except where his 
prejudices and self-will were concerned: I may go a step further, 
and say he was as tender as a spring chicken—or a green goose; 
and he made more bad debts than any other man in the wine trade 
in consequence. He had also rather a slavish admiration for 
people of quality, which I need not say caused him to be swindled 
worse than the other failing. 

A new customer had been recently added to his list, when our 
disagreement took place, in the person of Count Albert de Mont- 
morenci. If this young gentleman was not a good judge of wine, 
it was not because he had not the opportunity of tasting the best— 
and a good deal of it. He drank like a gold-fish, but Nokes and 
Co. never saw the colour of his gold. He lived with his sister in 
fashionable lodgings in Pall Mall, and had been introduced to us by 
the Secretary of the French Embassy (‘ under La Rose,’ as my uncle 
used to say), so that the connection promised well enough; indeed, 
the Count continued to promise, but my uncle could never get his 
money. At last, weary of importuning his debtor by such delicate 
reminders as ‘It has doubtless escaped your lordship’s recollection 
that in April last we had the honour to forward to you for the third 
time our little account,’ my uncle called in person in Pall Mall. 
He was rather fond of having to take this course with eminent 
personages, since he flattered himself he made an impression. 
They did not expect to find in their wine merchant a gentleman 
attired in a blue coat and white waistcoat, with a hot-house flower 
in his button-hole, and possessed of such natural manners. He 
was a sort of man to tell you all his family history, and how much 
money he had in the funds, within five minutes of your ac- 
quaintance with him. I dare say he told the Count about myself 
and dear Clara, and I am quite certain he told him about the money 
in the funds, from what subsequently took place. Instead of 
paying Uncle Nathaniel, the Count introduced him to his sister, 
Mademoiselle Bella de Montmorenci ; whom we afterwards used to 
call Bella-donna, because her name was poison tous. She was 
twenty-four and a beauty, though not perhaps altogether ‘ without 
paint.’ I don’t know whether it was on that first occasion, or on 
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the second visit, that my uncle informed her that he was under a 
solemn vow to marry within the year; but she was very soon 
possessed of the fact; and in the end she consented to be the victim. 
No doubt she got her quid pro quo; but I am bound to say that 
she did not snap at him like a pike: on the contrary, she tem- 
porised like a trimmer. It was only through her brother’s persua- 
sion, to whom she was devoted—and who wanted money, no matter 
how it came—that she promised to become Mrs. Nokes : and this did 
not take place till Clara and I had been married for eleven months, 
and had been blessed, for one of them, with Chickabiddy. The 
arrival of that admirable infant was duly notified to my uncle, but 
received from him Very little attention: indeed, he sent back my 
note, with the letters N.A. neatly written upon the envelope, which 
was his business custom with communications that were not con- 
sidered worth a reply. It was the only specimen of his handwriting 
with which I had been favoured—with one exception already 
mentioned—since our disagreement, and I felt too surely that it 
would be the last. 

It was late in April that the infatuated old gentleman departed 
for Paris, and installed himself quite alone in the hotel of the Four 
Seasons, for a few days previous to his nuptials. He deserved to 
suffer, of course, but his tribulations during that period were very 
severe. If the gay young Count Albert de Montmorenci—whose 
experiences of life had been mainly confined, I believe, to gamb- 
ling rooms and casinos—had been shipwrecked, in his evening 
clothes, upon a desolate island, he could not have been more tho- 
roughly out of his element than was Mr. Nathaniel Nokes at his 
Paris hotel. His only friend, the only person who (very literally) 
understood him, was Susan, the English chambermaid, without 
whom he would perhaps have perished of inanition: for the house 
was not at all anglicised save by her presence, but was an old- 
fashioned thoroughly French inn, patronised by the friends of the 
old legitimate nobility, and recommended by the Count himself as 
being quiet and exclusive. He was doubtless anxious to keep his 
new brother-in-law ‘ dark,’ as long as it was possible. 

To Susan my poor uncle had been as frank as to the rest of the 
world: she knew all about his past—including his quarrel with 
myself and Clara—within the first twenty-four hours ; and as much 
about his future as he did himself; which indeed was solely this, 
that he was going to marry Mademoiselle de Montmorenci on the 
ensuing Friday. He had been introduced to none of her relations 
(nor even knew if she had any) except her brother; and had not 
exchanged half-a-dozen words with her in any known language. 
His French was so very English and her English so very French, 
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that they had the greatest difficulty in making themselves intelli- 
gible to one another. The main point however, so far as the 
Count was concerned (namely, my uncle’s fortune), was quite settled, 
and settled on his sister; while on the other hand the ancient 
lineage of the Montmorencis was unquestionable. It pleased my 
poor uncle to hear that some five hundred years ago there had been 
a Constable in the family ; it sounded something like English, and 
was so far preferable to gendarme. His Bella and he, as he con- 
fessed to himself (and Susan), would probably have nothing in 
common for some time to come—except his property: but though 
he had great misgivings about everything, he was resolved to keep 
his word, not so much to ‘the Montmorenci’ (as he called her), but 
to himself and indirectly to me and Clara, though we would have 
very gladly excused him. Susan, with well-meaning if somewhat 
familiar frankness, used to venture to hint that he might be too 
much in a hurry about the matter, and even be altogether making 
a mistake. 

‘You are so fond of old England, sir, that I doubt whether 
you ought not to have chosen your wife from your native land. 
It seems so strange to come to Paris of all places to choose 
one!’ 

Then he would sharply ask her what she meant by that, and 
what she could possibly know about it; to which she would quietly 
reply, that she had lived in Paris for some years. Then again from 
sheer good-nature, rather than from want of tact, of which indeed 
the girl had plenty, she would be always putting in a word in 
favour of poor disinherited me, which, coupled with his own private 
remorse upon my account, almost drove him distracted; but he 
could not afford to quarrel with Susan, for, as I have said, in the 
hotel of the Four Seasons there was no English spoken, and he 
could hardly have lived without her. 

On his wedding morning he gave her a ten-pound note, and 
parted from her to goto the Embassy (where he was to be married) 
as from the only friend he had in France. 

In less than an hour he was back again at the hotel, ringing 
his sitting-room bell like a madman, and demanding Susan, who 
was as usual at that hour sweeping the corridor. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said she, presenting herself, broom in hand, ‘ what 
has happened ?’ 

‘ Everything—-that is, nothing. The jade has jilted me, and 
I am not to be married to her after all,’ was the unexpected reply. 
Susan had the good sense not to congratulate him, but let him 
proceed to state his grievance. It seemed that at the last moment 
the Montmorenci had found herself unable to become Mrs, Nokes, 
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and, in fact, had eloped with some gentleman more to her taste, 
though perhaps less to her advantage. 

My uncle had found the Count waiting at the Embassy, full of 
apologies and ‘ desolation,’ and offering in the handsomest way to 
give him satisfaction with what he called ‘the national weapon of 
his country,’ the pistol, though the small sword had been hitherto 
his (the Count’s) only wear. Even this would not have given my 
uncle much superiority in the field, as he had never had a pistol in 
his hand—except a pocket pistol: and as for the ‘ national weapon,’ 
as he afterwards confessed, he thought for his part that it had been 
the umbrella. Of course he had declined to fight the man, but if 
there was justice in Heaven—or at least in Paris, he was resolved 
to get what he called his rights: compensation for his blighted 
hopes, damages. It was not on this point, however, that he 
wanted Susan’s advice. He felt that even she could not be of 
much service to him in prosecuting his claims in a Court of Jus- 
tice; but as his only guide, philosopher, friend, and interpreter 
in a foreign land, he wanted her assistance for something else 
—nobody will believe it who did not know my uncle—to get him 
a wife in lieu of the Montmorenci. There were only six days for 
him to do it in; only six days before the twelve months were gone, 
in which he had sworn to become a Benedict ; and he was as much 
resolved to keep his word as ever. ‘ How, Susan, how,’ cried he, 
‘am I to find a respectable young woman to marry me upon so 
short a notice ?’ 

It was a question most absurd and unreasonable, of course, but 
then my uncle’s position was absurd and certainly without reason— 
or at all events good reason. He had no business to want to be 
married at all. 

Susan took the bull by the horns (if I was not his nephew, and 
bound to reverence, I might have said the donkey by his ears) at 
once: ‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘have you got an almanac ?’ 

As a business man he kept one in his breast-pocket, and at 
once produced it : he could not guess what she wanted, but, through 
having been so dependent on her, he felt a blind confidence in 
everything that she suggested. She took it, looked at the month 
of February, and returned it with a shake of her head. 

‘No, sir; it won’t do.’ 

‘What won’t do? what did you expect would do in a crisis 
like this?’ he enquired. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said she demurely, ‘ I had thought it might be leap 
year, but it isn’t.’ 

‘What? you impudent hussy! Do you mean to say that you 
dreamt of proposing yourself in the place of the Montmorenci ?’ 
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It was plain enough that she did; and Susan was very far from 
plain. He had noticed that before, but had hitherto refrained 
from dwelling upon the idea, out of regard for the (supposed) feel- 
ings of the Montmorenci; it had struck him that very morning 
when she was sewing on a shirt-button for him as he was starting 
for the Embassy. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said she humbly. ‘I am afraid] 
have been taking a liberty.’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, chucking her thoughtfully under the chin; 
‘ you should never take liberties. Drop that duster from your eyes, 
Susan; don’t cry, for it makes them red, and I rather like your 
eyes. He had not dwelt upon that idea before, for the reason 
already stated, but he had always rather liked her eyes; and the 
reason for not liking them no longer existed. It would be a 
dreadful come-down from the Montmorenci, but then he must marry 
somebody within six days: and the social difference between him 
and Susan would scarcely be greater than in the former case—though 
it was true that it would be all the other way. She had a thoroughly 
honest English face, and had been very kind to him. On the 
other hand he had written to his city friends in raptures about 
the Montmorenci’s accomplishments. They had expressed their 
eagerness to hear her sing and play, and to see her exquisite 
sketches in oil. Then again there were her hands. The Mont- 
morencis were famous for the whiteness of their hands, it seems, 
and Mademoiselle Bella’s he had described as like the driven snow; 
whereas Susan’s were like the snow that has been driven over for a 
few days in London. To be sure, as Mrs. Nokes she would have 
nothing to do but to wash them: and fortunately she could speak 
French like a native, or what would seem to his city friends, if not 
to his country neighbours (he had a villa near Egham called 
The Tamarisks), like a native. He certainly might do worse 
than marry Susan, and there seemed to be no opportunity for him, 
if he kept his word, of doing better. Then again, though he had 
confidence in her antecedents (so far as she was personally con- 
cerned), she would be certain to have dreadful relatives. He ap- 
proached this subject with caution. 

‘ Susan dear ’"—he thought he might commit himself so far, 
and it sounded pleasant—‘ Susan dear, what is your name ?’ 

‘Montem, sir: Susan Montem.’ 

He thought the name not so bad; it was half way to Mont- 
morenci, though that did not much signify, if it was to become 
Nokes. 

‘Is your father alive?’ 

‘No, sir.” Here the poor thing sighed. ‘ He is dead, sir.’ 
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‘ That’s bad,’ said my uncle, meaning just the contrary. ‘ And 
your dear mother : she’s alive, I suppose?’ 

‘No, sir.’ Here she used the duster freely. ‘I am an 
orphan.’ 

‘ That’s excellent,’ thought my uncle: but what he said was, 
‘Poor dear! soam I.’ All was well so far; but it was almost 
certain that she would have brothers: probably gin-drinkers, cer- 
tainly pipe-smokers, whom he would have to buy up, or who might 
even refuse to be bought up, and sisters who had married idle me- 
chanics who had executions in their houses every quarter day. 
‘ Susan, how many brothers and sisters have you ?’ enquired he, with 
desperation. 

‘I have none, sir.’ 

He was so delighted that he was almost tempted—indeed, he 
did it: he kissed her. After that he felt that he had passed the 
Rubicon and burnt his boats behind him. ‘ Now, Susan, I can 
bear to hear all about you.’ 

She had not much to tell. She had been left a foundling at 
Salthill Workhouse, near Eton, upon Montem day, and had conse- 
quently been surnamed Montem by the guardians. The curate 
of the place had been very kind to her, and when she grew up had 
recommended her as a servant to a lady friend of his: this lady 
had taken a fancy to her, and, discovering her abilities and high 
character, had made her her own. maid, and taken her on a trip 
to Paris. She had put up at that very hotel, and unhappily died 
there. 

‘I don’t wonder at that!’ interpolated my uncle. 

Being thus rendered friendless—for her benefactor the curate 
was dead—and the people of the inn wanting a chambermaid, 
Susan had volunteered for the place, and had filled it ever since. 
It was a very simple story. 

‘ All that you have said is to your credit, Susan,’ said my uncle 
gravely. ‘That curate must have been a good soul and a judge of 
character. I really don’t think that I can do better—under the 
circumstances—than make you Mrs. Nokes. But there’s one thing 
about which I must caution you. I perceive that you are too 
soft-hearted, and it must be distinctly understood between us that 
you never attempt to intercede with me for my nephew Charles. 
You wouldn’t succeed, of course, but if I got fond of you, it would 
be annoying. When you become my wife, you will keep your 
carriage, and I confidently expect that you will behave as other 
peopte do in that station of life, and show no weakness in favour of 
your poor relations.’ 

Susan did not answer this directly, but promised in very 
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earnest and grateful tones to do her ‘duty’ as she called it, to my 
uncle in all respects, if it should please him to take so humble a 
personage as herself to wife. 

‘That’s well said,’ replied my uncle; ‘you have pleased me 
already, my dear, in a good many ways;’ and just as he was—well, 
if it had been the Montmorenci, one would have said, imprinting a 
salute upon her alabaster forehead—there suddenly appeared the 
French landlady. 

* Coquine abominable !’ cried she to Susan. 

‘That’s true,’ said my uncle, ‘the cooking here 7s most abo- 
minable: but why does she come here to tell us so? What is she 
raving about, Susan ?’ : 

Susan did not quite like to say, for her mistress had mistaken 
the situation, and was giving her some very hard words in the 
French language. So she only answered, ‘She is angry because I 
am not doing my work on the second floor.’ 

‘Tell her,’ cried my uncle, ‘to go to the ground floor.’ 
Then, perceiving how matters stood, and that his ‘Susan was sus- 
pected of levity, he added, ‘Tell her that we are going to be 
married, that within the week you will be Mrs. Nathaniel Nokes.’ 

Then Susan, who was quite certain that the landlady would 
never believe that, informed her that my uncle was her father, who 
had suddenly recognised in her his long-lost child. 

‘ Milor, I do congratulate you,’ cried the landlady; ‘Susan, you 
will never forget to recommend the hotel.’ 

My uncle kept his word; for before six days were over Susan 
was Mrs. Nokes. There are marriages of convenience, and there 
are marriages (or there used to be) of affection; I hardly know 
under which of these heads to place this particular union. 
Necessity did certainly in a manner dictate it; and the circum- 
stances under which it took place were very ludicrous; but few 
marriages of romance have probably turned out half so well. So 
far as Clara and I were concerned, he might just as well have 
married the Montmorenci—as we thought he had done; for of 
course we did not hear from him to the contrary, nor had he had 
the moral courage to inform his friends that any change had been 
made in his matrimonial arrangements. They only knew that he 
was married, and took it for granted that it was to the high-born 
young woman to whom he had been engaged. My uncle was 
doubtless a great deal happier as it was. He used to say to him- 
self at the office every day over the bottles, ‘She’s worth eight 
hundred dozen of the other one. There was something wrong 
about that Montmorenci vintage, for all its sparkle. Now, my 
Susan’s all good; good the first day; good the second day; good 
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every day. She’s like port, all the better for keeping; and she’s 
not like port, because there’s no crustiness about her. And she’s no 
fool neither, though she don’t play the piano and things.’ 

As a matter of fact, she was very clever, and had not been dis- 
covered by ‘Society’ in the neighbourhood of The Tamarisks to 
have been inferior in position to themselves. She always spoke 
French, which, though it was not good French, was a good deal 
better than that of her visitors, and that, of course, was her chief 
safeguard. My uncle had never boasted to his country neighbours 
of his bride’s accomplishments: but he feared above everything the 
hour which should bring down to The Tamarisks those friends 
from the City who were always wanting to know when they were 
to have the pleasure of hearing her play and sing, and of seeing her 
beautiful sketches in oil. 

Clara and I and Chickabiddy were by this time in a very dis- 
consolate condition, and matters were going very hard with us. We 
were ‘ going under,’ as the gradual sinking in the social scale is 
significantly termed, and for my part I had given up all hope of 
coming up again. But my wife was still of good heart. She 
had always clung to the notion that if she could only have got 
speech with my uncle she could have softened him towards us, 
while after his marriage she had actually believed it possible that 
an appeal to his newly married wife might prove successful. She 
had ‘therefore written her a letter, which came back to us—not 
indeed unopened, as that to my uncle had done, because the recipient 
had not been forewarned against it—but without one word of reply. 

After that experience it seemed to me mere midsummer mad- 
ness to persevere, but Clara thought otherwise. ‘I shall make a 
personal appeal to her, Charles, with Chickabiddy.’ Her air was 
that of a general who summons his picked troops—the reserve— 
for a last charge: Napoleon at Waterloo calling up the old guards 
might have worn a similar expression of countenance. It was very 
touching to see her confidence in the attractions that this :poor 
little wee thing (because it was all in all to her) would have for a 
stranger, but that did not prevent me from perceiving the hope- 
lessness of it. 

‘My dear,’ said I, ‘ never go with a baby to a woman who has 
not got one. We have heard, it is true, she is charitable? (for 
tidings to that effect had reached us from her country neighbours), 
‘but we are not the sort of poor to recommend ourselves to her 
charity. She will give you a ticket for her soup kitchen no doubt; 
but she won’t recommend her husband to kill the fatted calf for 
his prodigal nephew, to provide us with mock-turtle. Her object 
will rather be to keep us out of her husband’s sight; to persuade 
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him that she alone is the object he has to live for—and especially 
to die for. I dare say she has made him leave all his property to 
her by this time. Where there is a way, you may depend upon 
it there is a will, with a woman of that kind. My uncle’s bride 
has been too highly placed to feel for folks in our position. We 
are a very humble pear—a mere baking-pear, as it were—while 
she is a jargonelle on the top of the tree.’ 

‘ Let us hope that she will be sweet and tender,’ put in Clara, 
quietly. ‘ Beautiful we know she is, and accomplished.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered I, drily; ‘I wish she never had been. If 
there was no further demand for Montmorencis in their native 
land, the supply should have ceased. I object to the surplus that 
has been imported into this country by the House of Nokes.’ 

However, it ended, as may be surmised, in my giving way to 
Clara, and in our all three going down to The Tamarisks ; though 
Chickabiddy took my side of the argument, and protested against 
the proceeding throughout the journey. 

We walked from the station to The Tamarisks, partly because 
we had no money to spare for a vehicle, and partly because I was 
glad to put off the dreaded interview as long as possible. It was 
our last chance, and though Clara called it (afterwards) a coup 
d'état, it seemed just then much more like a forlorn hope. At the 
garden gate we separated ; my wife going straight up to the house 
door—for she had the courage of a lion, since she was about to 
do battle for her husband and child—while I remained in the 
laurels with Chickabiddy, who was to be sent for as a last resource. 
His appearance in the first instance would have excited suspicion ; 
while the sight of me would have acted on my uncle like a red 
rag on a bull. 

That I should be in a position to record what took place 
between Clara and my aunt-by-marriage is of course natural 
enough; but that I should have been able to set down what my 
uncle said to Susan at the Hotel of the Four Seasons may have 
seemed to verge on the domain of fiction. Before this little 
history is closed, however, it will be seen that the matter admits 
of an easy explanation. Similarly, it will be found that I do not 
draw on my imagination when I describe what went on between 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Nokes in their country house. They 
lived, I am bound to confess, most happily together. My uncle’s 
conscience by no means troubled him as it ought to have done, 
considering his cruelty to me and mine; but it did prick him a 
little, which—combined with his unparalleled obstinacy—no doubt 
caused him to set his wife on her guard against us. The only bitter 
drop in his cup, however, was the terror with which he regarded 
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any incursion from his London friends, and their discovery of his 
having married beneath him. His neighbours had no suspicion of 
anything amiss. To hear his Susan talk broken English to the 
squire’s wife was, he protested, as good as a play. But these 
country people, as he said, would believe anything; and London 
people believed nothing—only gave credit. Especially he feared 
three persons of his acquaintance, named Sponge, Rasper, and 
Robinson, ‘all London born—but especially Rasper.’ 

The following conversation took place, as it happened, on the 
very morning of our visit. ‘ If they come down here, my darling,’ 
said he, referring to this trio—‘ and they never will, if they wait 
for me to ask them—-we must throw up the sponge. The game 
will be over. For my part, I shall never be able even to call you 
“ Bella,” before them; and as for you : 

‘Well, it is true I am not so accomplished as the lady you 
intended to marry,’ interrupted Susan; ‘ but still, you see, they 
| think I am a born lady, and appearances do such a deal in this 
world.’ 

‘Well, yes, I have noticed that in the wine trade. It you 
were to sell cider at eighty shillings a dozen, it would be considered 
uncommon good tipple by the customer who bought it. Tell 
them Madeira has been twice to China’ (and here my uncle 
repeated ‘twice to China!’ with great unction), and how they 
smack their lips! And talking of appearances, Susan, that re- 
minds me to warn you against another sort of appearances—the 
pretence and show of poverty. You must learn to steel your 
tender heart against that. Since my nephew's wife wrote you that 
begging letter ——’ 

‘Oh, sir, it was not a begging letter,’ she interrupted. 

‘It was, Susan; why do you call me “sir” ?’ 

‘ Because,’ answered she, ‘when you look so stern and talk so 
severely, you don’t seem to be the good kind-hearted husband that 
I know you are. I'll keep my promise not to hold out my hand 
to your unfortunate nephew, but please don’t let us talk about it. 
It makes me have less reverence and even less gratitude towards 
you, since your very generosity has made me the instrument of 
punishment and—as I feel—of wrong. I have been poor myself, 
and what must that poor young creature have thought of my never 
answering her touching letter ?’ 

Touching letter! It’s all nonsense. Oh Heavens, there’s 
the front door-bell! Its Sponge, and Rasper, and Robinson, I know.’ 

It was an immense relief to my uncle when he found that it 
was only a lady who wished to see his wife, and he withdrew at 


once to smoke a cigar. 
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There would have been less smoke and more fire had he known 
who that lady was. 

When Clara entered the drawing-room, she was at once 
favourably impressed with my aunt-by-marriage, who had a very 
gentle, if not a very refined expression of countenance, and received 
her kindly, and this determined her to throw herself upon her 
compassion at once. 

‘I did not send in my name, madam, because I feared it would 
only prejudice you against your visitor. I am Charles’s—that is, 
your husband’s—niece by marriage. Nota near relation to yourself, 
you might say, if you wish to be unkind, which I do not think 
you do.’ 

‘Oh dear, said Mrs. Nokes, very much distressed, and quite 
forgetting her broken English, ‘ but I do, ma’am. I wish to be as 
hard as a stone.’ 

*The poor give you no such character, madam; and taking 
courage by their report, and being poor myself, and, alas, having 
been the innocent cause of making others poor, I have ventured 
hither.’ 

‘ Madame, I am sorry,’ answered she, ‘but I have noting for 
you. Mr. Noke, my hooseband, he tell me dat hees nephew is a 
véry foolish, weeked——’ 

* Not. wicked,’ interposed Clara earnestly. ‘Foolish he may 
have been—nay, he was—to fall in love with a poor orphan like 
myself, who had nothing but her love to give him ; but not wicked. 
He has a noble heart.’ [For one’s wife will say anything at a 
pinch.| ‘He has bent his proud spirit twice to entreat his uncle’s 
forgiveness ; and in vain. And now I have come to appeal to you 
—a woman to a woman.’ 

Here my aunt-by-marriage began (as she afterwards confessed ) 
‘to melt like a tallow candle.’ My wife’s words had gone straight 
to her heart, and there was something in Clara’s look which moved 
her strangely. 

*T was. a poor Berkshire curate’s daughter, madam 

‘A what?’ screamed my aunt-by-marriage; then, recollecting 
herself, she continued, ‘a poor curé’s daughter, yas, in Berkshire— 
quest ce que cest Berkishire ?’ . 

‘It is in the south of England, madam. We were poor, I say, 
and I had been used to straits even before my father’s death. But 
my husband has been accustomed to luxury and comforts, and now 
that poverty has come upon him , 


? 








Here my aunt-by-marriage broke in with unaccountable emo- 
tion (and without attending to what had been said about me in 
the least) with, ‘Were you considered like your father ? 
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‘Yes, madam, very like.’ 

‘ And his name ?’ 

‘ Woodward, madam ; he was curate of Salthill, near Eton.’ 

My poor Clara was never so near a fit in all her life as when 
my uncle’s wife suddenly burst into tears, and, throwing herself at 


’ her feet, exclaimed: ‘ You are Miss Clara, and I am Susan-— 


Susan Montem to whom he was so kind and noble. I am no 
more a Montmorenci than you are, nor half somuch. I am a 
workhouse orphan, and—and—your aunt-by-marriage. Oh, what 
can I do to help you, what can I do?’ 

Just at this moment the front door-bell rang again, and this 
excellent lady (for lady she was at heart) had scarcely time to get 
on her feet when the servant entered to say that three gentlemen 
from London had called, and, since Mr. Nokes was not in the way, 
would be glad to pay their respects to Mrs. Nokes. 

‘In five minutes,’ said Susan firmly, and dismissed him. Then 
in a few words she explained how matters stood, and what an 
ordeal awaited her ; she had no hope, in her present nervous con- 
dition, of going through with it successfully, but she was resolved 
(such was her courage) to do her best. ‘I can neither play, nor 
sing, nor sketch in oils,’ said she, pointing despairingly to a piano 
and portfolio that stood in the room. 

‘But I can, cried my wife, with a sudden flash of intelligence; 
‘these people have never seen either of us; let me take your place, 
and they will go away none the wiser.’ 

The next moment the three Cockneys were announced, and 
Clara gave them a gracious welcome, at the same time introducing 
Susan as a French friend of hers. It was the boldest stroke that 
ever was played—even by a woman for her husband and child ; but 
it succeeded. Susan spoke French, which they did not understand. 
Clara spoke broken English interspersed with snatches of French, 
which they understood a little (because she was not much of a 
French scholar), and therefore they appreciated it all the more. 
Apologising for her husband’s absence, she volunteered to do her 
best to entertain them with a little music. . Her hands were white 
enough even for a Montmorenci, and Susan kept on her gloves (she 
always did so, because it was the custom of the Montmorencis— 
‘something hereditary,» my Uncle used to explain, ‘like the 
Banshee’). My wife exhibited the contents of the portfolio, and 
even drew a little sketch. The whole trio were in raptures. Sponge 
afterwards observed to my Uncle that there was ‘nothing like blood,’ 
and that he would have known his lady ‘to have been a Mont- 
morenci’ though he had met her on the top of an omnibus.’. Even 
Rasper, London-born as he was, had no suspicion about the 
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genuineness of the Montmorenci, and presently retired to his birth« 
place with his friends, thoroughly satisfied and befooled. 

In the mean time my uncle had shut himself up in his study 
(as it was called) with a bottle of champagne, too terrified to put 
in an appearance ; as soon as the carriage wheels of his visitors had 
rolled away he rushed into the drawing-room. 

‘It is all over, I suppose ?’ said he, with an air of desperation ; 
‘of course they found you out, my poor Susan?’ Then, all of a 
sudden, he saw my wife, and stammered, ‘ I mean Bella.’ 

* Nothing has been found out,’ said Susan, ‘ thanks to this dear 
lady, who knows all.’ Then she described how Clara had person- 
ated her, and what a complete success it had been. My uncle 
almost went down on his knees to thank my wife; ‘I don’t know 
who you are,’ said he, ‘but I shall never be happy till I have shown 
my gratitude to you.’ 

‘ Nathaniel,’ said my ssh lep-tnentings, gravely, ‘this lady is 
the daughter of my benefactor Mr. Woodward, to whom I owed 
everything on earth till I met you.’ 

‘Then I am most uncommonly glad to see you under this roof,’ 
said my uncle with enthusiasm, perhaps a little assisted by the 
champagne. ‘She doesn’t look very prosperous, Susan,’ he added 
in a whisper, ‘ but if there is anything that money can do, it shall 
be done.’ 

‘She is poor, sir, and much in need of friends,’ said Susan. 

‘ Then you have found them here, ma’am,’ said my uncle (who, 
it must be understood, had finished the whole bottle). ‘ You are 
a fixture at The Tamarisks for life, if it so pleases you.’ 

‘You are most kind, sir,’ said Clara, softly; ‘but I have a 
husband and one little child.’ 

‘Never mind, ma’am, he'll grow. There’s plenty of room for 
him to do it at The Tamarisks. Where are they? What! in the 
garden? Call them in!’ 

Then Clara went to the window and called out for me and 
Chickabiddy ; and this was the most terrible moment of it all. 

When my uncle saw me he cried, ‘ You young scoundrel! how 
dare you show your face in this house ?’ 

‘Because you have just sent for him,’ interposed my wife. 
‘Charles is my husband, and that is our Chickabiddy. You have 
promised to make your house our home, and I know you are a man 
of your word.’ 

It was a stroke of genius to put the thing upon that ground. 

‘This is all your fault, Susan,’ cried my uncle petulantly. 
‘You promised never to interfere on behalf of this—this young 
couple.’ 
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‘Nor did I, my dear husband. You have done it all yourself.’ 

‘It was the champagne,’ exclaimed my uncle naively. ‘ What a 
fool I have been, knowing, as I do so well, what champagne is made 
of.’ Then he turned to me, and said, ‘ Well, sir, if you have regained 
your place here, it is all through your aunt’s good graces.’ 

‘ We shall never forget her kindness, sir,’ said we, both together. 

And I trust we never shall. She is only an aunt-by-marriage, 
but she has behaved like a sister to my wife, and like a mother to 
our child. If she had really been a Montmorenci, she could not 
have shown more nobility of nature; and it is even just possible 
that she might have shown a little less.’ 


1 This story, ina dramatised form, was produced at the Court Theatre in September 
last, under the title of ‘The Substitute.’ 





Lost. 
Ou, winds, blow fair! Oh, winds, Hard down the helm! The black 
blow free ! rocks show 
The port we steer for is under our lee, Where the reef runs out so narrow 
And crisp waves curl on the clear and low, 


green sea. 


Home from exile, dear love, we sail, 

Our ship speeds forward with favour- 
ing gale,— 

See where the cliffs loom sombre and 
pale. 


Running so freely—our haven near, 

But little for tempest and storm we 
fear, 

And life to each was never so dear. 


Ah! how weird is the sea-bird’s 


c 

How mourtifal and shiill is the wild 
wind’s sigh, 

While white waves glance from our 
bulwarks high. 


Stern the frown on the skipper’s face, 

The wind and the waves have risen 
apace, 

And across the sky the storm-clouds 
race. 


YOL, XXXI, NO, CXxI, 


Like jaws of hell ‘mid the billows’ 
snow. 


Put her about! Too late, alas! 

The strong ship shivers like fragile 
glass, 

And hissing waves through her tim- 
bers pass. 


Cling to me, love! My life for thine ! 

Round your slender waist this stout 
cord I'll twine, 

And so shall your fate be bound to 
mine. 


Trust to me, darling! My strong hand 

Shall bear you unharmed to the storm- 
ridged strand, 

Nor shall loose its grasp till we touch 
land. 


Bruised, wave-beaten, we gained the 
bay a 

My life wasleft, but my onetreasure lay 

Lost, in my arms, for ever and aye. 
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from Dreams to Waking. 


BY E, LYNN LINTON. 


CHAPTER X. 
WAR. 


GRAZIELLA was a young lady with theories somewhat in ad- 
vance of her experience. And one of these theories was, that no 
girl should show her lover, no woman her husband, how much she 
cared for him. Men, according to her, should be always kept in 
the attitude of expectant supplication, of submissive adoration, 
with a wholesome fear of consequences should they dare to relax ; 
and to make them sure of their holding was to destroy what was 
most valuable in their love, namely, their sense of insecurity, with 
the means to be taken to win better terms for themselves. 

‘ If you are kind to them one day, vou should be cool the next, 
It is so good to tantalize them!’ she said one day to Venetia 
with an air of profound wisdom. ‘ Nothing can be so stupid as to 
show any man how much you love him, or to let him think that 
he is dearer to you than you are to him. We should be always 
queens—never slaves! And that is my advice to you, Venny, if 
ever you are engaged; unless you want to be unhappy and lose 
your lover by too much love.’ 

In pursuance of which theory Graziella, now that the early 
days of enchantment were over and the halcyon seas disturbed, 
set herself with deliberation to show Ernest Pierrepoint that he 
was not secure, and that if she chose she could, and if he did not 
mind what he was about she would. And the rod with which she 
ruled him was his jealousy of Charley Mossman on the one side, 


‘and her jealousy of Venetia on the other. If he paid ordinary 


attention to Venetia, and sometimes more than ordinary in spite 
of all the girl’s own endeavours to prevent it, she flirted with 
Charley Mossman ; and the more her lover showed annoyance, the 
more she gave him cause. She had no great difficulty in this, for 
Charley was, as we have said, a soft kind of person where women 
were concerned, and far too simply honest, for his own part, to 
suspect the dishonesty of others. Though Ernest’s love was as 
sacred to him as any other man’s would have been—which is 
saying everything—still, if a beautiful little creature shows you 
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that she likes you better than her own assigned particular he, 
what can you do? he used to think, with mingled pleasure and 
discomfort, when Graziella played off her sweetest airs on him 
and gave him to understand that she thought him far nicer than 
Ernest, and wished—what? He was made to feel as if in a mill, 
good, honest, stupid fellow, where he was hammered on by con- 
flicting feelings, and turned round by bewildering influences, till 
he was dizzy and did not know his own footing. 

The whole thing indeed was a vicious circle. Charley’s faci- 
lity for victimization made Graziella more and more determined 
to keep him as a make-weight against Ernest’s roving propensi- 
ties ; Ernest, inflamed with jealousy and inflated with vanity, drew 
off to Venetia in part for consolation, in part for revenge—not 
doubting that he had only to beckon to his past love, to be 
reinstated in his old place and have all his old privileges restored. 
Graziella, on her side, inflamed with jealousy and inflated with 
vanity, flirted with Charley still more audaciously as a’ set-off, 
and quarrelled with Ernest still more bitterly as a punishment; 
and then both appealed to the harassed common friend, and 
each demanded her candid opinion ;—which meant her unqualified 
approval and unshared sympathy. Uncertain what to do, and 
unable to say what she knew, she took refuge in silence, by 
which she offended both, and got from each just as much blame 
as if she had taken the other side outright. It was, in truth, a 
miserable time of turmoil and distress ; and her only pleasure was 
when Ernest and Graziella, reconciled after an outbreak, went away 
out of sight and hearing altogether, and she was left alone, or with 
Colonel Camperdown and his sister Emily—almost as often now at 
Oak-tree House as Ernest or Charley Mossman. 

Here, at least, were no love-makings and no jealousies, no 
quarrellings and no excited reconciliations, but only quiet triend- 
ship and peaceful meetings;—Harold standing to her as her 
brother, or rather as a nineteenth century impersonation of Great- 
Heart, while good, plain, affectionate Emily, if less an object of 
idealizing worship than fairy-like and fascinating Graziella, was 
infinitely more satisfactory as a sisterly kind of friend. Harold 
too, though his conversation was divested of all dazzling attributes, 
- though he neither sang nor talked art, nor yet rolled out misty 
phrases of glittering nonsense, was so solid, so strong, so eminently 
manly and trustworthy, that Venetia was beginning to think 
that perhaps these were qualities more to the purpose in life than 
poetical charm, and that, man with man, Colonel Camperdown 
was the one most worthy of respect of any whom she knew. 

‘I wish that he had been my brother,’ she one day said to 
G 2 
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herself with a sigh. ‘ He would not have let me get into all my 
trouble if he had been. Only I think he judges poor Mr. Pierre- 
point a little harshly!’ put in her generous, tender self, woman- 
like unable to condemn as he deserved the man who had won 
her first young love—though he had flung it aside when he had 
got it, as if it had been of no more value than a bit of bric-d-brac, 
a cracked china tea-cup, say, or a bonbonniére of Battersea enamel. 
But the true woman, God bless her! is forgiving ; and Venetia was 
essentially the true woman. 

‘Which do you like the best ?’ asked Graziella of Ernest one 
day, after they had made up a tremendous quarrel about nothing 
in the world that anyone could understand, and Venetia had been 
the peacemaker. 

‘The best of what ?’ he answered. 

‘ Angels or demons?’ she said, levelling her beautiful eyes at 
him. ‘For myself, I think that angels are a little insipid ; don’t 
you? They are very sweet and all that, but a trifle too sugary 
for my taste.’ 

‘What am I expected to say?’ returned Ernest, smiling as 
if he read nothing of her secret meaning and was really occupied 
only with the question as put. ‘If I say demons, where do I place 
you? But you have given your verdict against the angels; and 


_ truly you are not one of the insipid kind that you have described.’ 


‘No,’ said Graziella quietly, ‘I am not an angel. Venny is, 
if you like ; but I am not.’ 

‘Are you a demon, then?’ he returned, his handsome eyes 
laughing into hers. 

‘You would say so,’ she said, smiling back into his. ‘You 
think worse of me than anyone in the world has ever done,’ with 
a delicious little look—one of those looks which challenge a man’s 
profoundest adulation. ‘I know quite well that Iam a demon, a 
horrid little demon, in your eyes, Ernest !’ 

‘So? who told you this?’ he asked, still smiling. 

‘ Yourself,’ said Graziella. ‘You admire Venny too much to 
admire me. Tell me, Ernest dear,’ putting on a pretty, matter- 
of-fact, but yet wholly sincere and interested air, ‘ why did you not, 
marry Venetia Greville?’ 

‘ Because of Graziella Despues,’ he answered, forgetting at the 
moment how often and how solemnly he had sworn that he had 
never had any other feeling for the ‘ poor little thing’ than one 
of the most tepid and subdued admiration, and that there had 
never been even the ghost of what is called ‘ love-making’ between 
them. 

¢And if I had not come?’ she gaid caressingly, her hands 
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clasped on his arm and her eyes looking up into his. ‘ You would 
have married her then ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, kissing her hand. ‘Think what I should 
have missed !’ 

‘Oh, you are bound to say that now!’ said Graziella a little 
coldly. She unclasped her hands and withdrew her eyes. ‘ Of 
course you cannot tell me to my face that you would rather have 
married some other girl, but I dare say you feel in your heart that 
you would.’ 

‘I dare say I do not,’ he answered with a greater show of 
patience than he felt; for her perpetual uneasiness of temper was 
trying him more than he cared to own just yet to himself. He 
liked a little of it. It excited him, gave colour to his life and 
kept his love alive; but there is a world of difference between 
swimming and drowning, and just now he felt drowning rather 
than swimming. 

‘Poor, dear Venetia! I am sure I am very sorry that I ever 
came to stand in her way like this!’ Graziella went on to say with 
great compassion, admirably put on. ‘If I had known that you 
were in love with her, Ernest, I would have gone back to school 
at once, instead of staying here to make her miserable. I am very 
sorry for it all—I am sure I am!’ 

‘It is rather late in the day for remorse, my darling,’ said 
Ernest drily ; ‘and I do not think that you have learnt anything 
more now than what you knew before.’ 

‘That means that I tell stories!’ said Grazieila. ‘I am very 
much obliged to you, Ernest! It is not often that girls hear such 
things from gentlemen! It is a new experience at all events,’ with 
a short laugh, rising from the seat under the horse-chestnut where 
so much of their love-making and bickering was transacted. 

‘Good God! Graziella, what has come to you of late!’ cried 
Ernest. ‘You seem possessed by the determination to make me 
miserable! I cannot please you now, do what I may, and you only 
seek occasion for quarrelling with me. What does it all mean ? 
Tell me only what you want me to do, or not to do,and I will do 
anything you like—be anything to please you. Let us understand 
each other, in heaven’s name, for this kind of thing cannot go 
on!’ 

‘If you want to break off our engagement, say so, Ernest,’ said 
Graziella; ‘but don’t try to throw the blame on me.’ 

‘I think it is you who want to break it off, retorted Ernest un- 
comfortably. 

‘Oh! I would never ask any man to keep to me who did not 
wish it himself,’ said Graziella, tossing her little head. ‘If you are 
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tired of me you have only to say so, and you will not find me so 
very anxious to keep to you!’ 

* You are unjust, Graziella,’ said Ernest. 

‘ And you are cruel,’ answered Graziella. 

Which, by-the-by, he was not; but it is a safe and easy accu- 
sation to make against a lover, and one that comes quite naturally 
to a woman when she is in the wrong. 

At this moment Charley Mossman rode up to the door, and 
Graziella saw him. So did Ernest. 

‘I am going in to dear Venny,’ she said suddenly. 

Ernest lounged up from the seat. 


‘Yes,’ he said affectedly; ‘let us go in and see dear Venny. 


She is always so sweet and tranquil—like a moonlight evening in 
July!’ 

‘ After a storm, I suppose ?’ Graziella returned. 

‘ After a storm,’ said Ernést. 

‘I see Mr. Mossman ; what a nice, dear fellow he is!’ the Creole 
said with as much affectation as her lover; ‘ so sweet-tempered and 
honest and faithful—a man that one can trust so thoroughly—a 
man that would never pretend the same thing to two girls at once, 
and that would be constant and amiable for life. He and Venny 
would make such a splendid couple! Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Indeed yes!’ yawned Ernest ; ‘an ideal couple; both fair, tall, 
good-natured, and moonlight-coloured.’ 

‘Or Venny and that handsome Colonel Camperdown?’ re- 
turned the Creole, seeing that her former harpoon had not 
struck. 

The man’s pale face flamed. He could afford to accept the 


“stzgestion which gave Venetia to Charley, whom he despised as the 


shifty and clever despise the honest and obtuse; but he could not 
pretend indifference to the chances‘of Harold Camperdown whom 
he hated because he feared, and by whom he knew himself to be 
gauged and measured. 

‘I do not think you show yourself very careful for your friend’s 


' happiness in making such a choice as this for her,’ he said loftily ; 


but it was a loftiness which it was not very difficult to see 
through. ‘ Of all men living I think Colonel Camperdown the least 
fit to take care of such a woman as Miss Greville.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Graziella, always walking towards the house. 
‘What have you against him? I am sure he is most delightful 
when he chooses—niuch more delightful than you, Ernest, when 
you are in one of your odious tempers—like to-day.’ 

‘You would like me to say the same thing of Miss Greville to 
you, would you not ?’ flared out Ernest hotly. ' 
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‘I should like you to be sincere enough to be able to say it,’ she 
answered coolly. 

Which last amenity brought her to the drawing-room window, 
standing open to the lawn. Passing through with her pretty 
gliding step she went in, saying ‘ Venny dear!’ to stop confusedly 
and add ‘Oh, Mr. Mossman, you here!’ as if his being there was a 
thing both unknown to her, and of supreme importance—some- 
thing to make her blush and hesitate, look shyly down and then look 
shyly up; in short, put on all the airs of pretty consciousness, by 
which young women let men know their power and learn that they 
are dangerously dear. 

Whereupon Ernest, going up to Venetia, said in his most 
dulcet tones, but loud enough to be heard by all present : 

‘Gracie and I, familiarly, ‘have been talking of you, Miss 
Greville,’ respectfully. ‘ We have been comparing you to the sweet 
restfulness of a moonlight night in July, and have both agreed to 
consider you an angel.’ 

‘And you know what that means, Venny—you who know Mr. 
Pierrepoint so well—that I, poor me, am just the reverse of an 
angel!’ lisped Graziella. ‘Mr. Mossman,’ turning to Charley, still 
keeping her air of bashful consciousness, but speaking as if trying to 
conquer her confession of his dangerous dearness, ‘don’t you think I 
must be very good-natured to let Mr. Pierrepoint say such things 
to me? For, after all, though I am very, very, very fond of dear 
Venny, can it be pleasant to hear oneself called a little demon and 
one’s friend praised as an angel ?’ pouting. 

‘It is a bad kind of joke, said Charley flushing. ‘ For myself, 

I hate such things even in jest.’ 

‘Dear old boy!’ said Ernest with a fine shade of conterhpt 
penetrating his pretended affection. ‘Always the same honest 
heart—a litte verdant perhaps, but always honest !’ 

‘Better be green than—’ Charley was going to say ‘ bad,’ but 
he stopped himself. It was rather too big a stone to fling at the 
head of his guondam Pylades; and after all he had no business to 
put his fingers into the love-pie that was smoking before him. 
If he did he must expect to get them burnt; and burnt fingers are 
not so pleasant as singed wings, all thingsconsidered. The pain is 
the same, and the process less desirable. 

‘What does it all mean?’ Charley asked of Venetia anxiously, 
when they were alone. ‘Are not things going well between those 
two?’ 

‘ Not very,’ said Venetia steadily, though it was painful to her, 
for many reasons, to have to confess this. 

‘ Whose fault is it?’ he asked. 
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‘ Both,’ she said. 

‘His I can quite believe, flashed out Charley with supreme 
disdain, ‘ but hers ?’ 

* Yes, hers as well ashis. She tries him fearfully by her jealousy 
and exactingness, and he tries her by his want of sincerity. And 
they both ’—here she blushed crimson—‘ they both flirt; one as 
much as the other.’ 

It was Charley’s turn to blush now. 

‘ Ah!’ he said with a deep breath, ‘then it is only flirting ?’ 

‘ Only,’ returned Venetia, looking at him kindly. ‘So do not 
be deceived, Mr. Mossman. Graziella loves Mr. Pierrepoint as 
well as she can love anything, but she is fond of admiration, and 
does not always think; she would not break off her engagement 
with Ernest for any man in the world—that I am sure of; and 
she will only make anyone else unhappy who believes that she will.’ 

‘Is that meant as a warning ?’ asked Charley. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered. 

‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘ You havedone me a great service; for 
she is fascinating.’ 

Venetia’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Ah! I know that!’ she said tenderly ; ‘ but, for all her fasci- 
nation, she is not to be trusted. I know her now; I never did 
before; but I have been obliged to confess to myself, sorrowfully 
enough, that she has not as much truth or heart as I once thought 
she had.’ 

* At any rate,’ said Charley viciously, ‘whatever she may be, 
she is good enough, and too good, for Ernest Pierrepoint.’ 

‘So she may be,’ said Venetia; ‘but ’—her first essay in 
intentional match-making—‘ not half so good as Emily Backhouse. 
What a darling Emily is! I have found her out lately. I never 
knew her before.’ 

‘Yes, Emily Backhouse is very good,’ said Charley with affec- 
tionate indifference ; ‘as good a girl as ever lived. But she has 
not Miss Despues’ charm.’ 

‘She has something better,’ returned Venetia, and then the 
conversation dropped ; but, from this time, Charley Mossman put 
Graziella out of his thoughts, and decided within himself against 
both burnt fingers and singed wings, and the folly of giving way to 
fancies, because a pretty little person had lovely eyes and a be- 
wildering way of using them. 

So things dragged on, wearily and uncomfortably enough for 
every one. Graziella could not go back to school because of the 
infection still lingering in the house; she had no relations in 
England, no connections of any kind, and no place of asylum possible, 
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until her guardian should return from abroad. Hence, being here, 
it was only common humanity to keep her; and, though day by 
day, as Venetia’s eyes were being more thoroughly opened to the 
true characters of her former ideal and her worshipped little queen 
alike—and with this increase of knowledge a corresponding decrease 
of love and esteem for both—still she had to make the best of 
things as they were, and to steer her way among the shallows 
deftly. She had to conceal from Graziella, so far as she could in 
honesty, how radically she was changing in feeling for her, and, 
while bearing frank testimony, when called on to do so, against her 
various misdemeanours, to avoid anything that looked like partisan- 
ship with Ernest. And she had to make Ernest understand that when 
she took part against him it was not pique, and when for him it was 
not love. It was a difficult position all through, but gentleness 
and sincerity generally guide us safely enough in moments of 
difficulty ;—as Venetia found now. She said her say when she had 
to be frank, but she said it gently and had no scene in con- 
sequence ; for Graziella, with all her jealousy and suspicion, could 
not accuse her of trying to win back Ernest, whatever she might 
say to him of his endeavours to win back her; and the gradual 
cooling of her love for Graziella, as well as her better knowledge of 
Ernest, came about so gradually, and so naturally, that neither 
could find the moment when to turn against her, and accuse her, 
the one of inconstancy, the other of changed respect. 

And always, while matters grew worse and feelings more 
complicated, and the disputes between the lovers ‘more frequent 
in occurrence and more embittered in tone, Colonel Camperdown 
became of greater use and more comforting assurance to Venetia. 
She carried her troubles to him, and he helped her as men of good 
sense and experience can help women who will consent to be 
guided. But, if it made the present easy, it was endangering the 
future; and more than once Venetia said to herself, with a kind of 
terror which she could not control : 

‘ What will become of me when he goes back to India ?’ 


CuaptTer XI. 


PEACE. 


Onr day Ernest and Graziella, who had been going ill for some 
time now, came to the worst of the bad places through which they 
had as yet journeyed. They had a quarrel which threw all the 
rest into the shade for the wild words spoken, and the injustice 
and insanity of the accusations flung broadcast on both sides. 
It began on the old theme—Graziella’s jealousy of Venetia; 
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which was not without cause so far as Ernest was concerned, 
though entirely baseless on this occasion, as on all others, so far 
as related to Venetia. She was too loyal for the one part, and 
too much out of love for the other, to interfere with them in 
any way; but that did not hinder the Creole from cherishing 
her suspicions like certainties, and making both her lover and 
herself miserable in consequence. She still maintained in spite of 
everything that Ernest made love to Venetia—which was true; 
and that Venetia encouraged him—which was not true, but which 
did quite as well for a weapon of accusation as if it had been. 

From quarrelling about Venetia, and that which was and that 
which was not, they drifted into general accusations of the mani- 
fold sins and wickednesses which each discerned in the other, and 
the various misdemeanours that characterized the dealings of both. 
Each lost temper, dignity, and good-breeding ; and those bitter 
things were said which, when once uttered, are never wholly for- 
gotten—things which people may pretend or even wish to forget 
and forgive, but which at the best are like weeds that are buried 
only skin deep, to come to the surface on the slightest stirring of 
the soil. 

At last said Graziella, flinging herself aside : 

‘I hate you, Ernest! youare a deceitful wretch, and you know 
it! I have lost all my love for you, and I do not believe a word 
you say. I never want to see you again; never!’ 

‘I should be sorry to go against your wishes, Miss Despues,’ 
said Ernest, suddenly calmed into formal politeness. He rose from 
the seat, took off his hat, and bowed with the stateliness of a Sir 
Charles Grandison preparing to dance a minuet. ‘After this I 
suppose you have nothing else to say?’ he continued. 

‘ Nothing,’ said Graziella defiantly. 

‘ Then I have the honour to bid you farewell,’ said Ernest, with 

‘another bow more horribly polite and formal than even the last, 
as he turned away and left the fragments of their little house of 
cards scattered on the ground—scattered so that surely they would 
never be gathered together and made into a habitable mansion 
again ! 

Graziella stood with her back turned towards him, not think- 
ing that he would carry out his threat of leaving her—not expecting 
that he would accept his dismissal even though she had given it. 
She gave herself credit for more power, and believed more entirely 
in his subjection. When she heard the lodge gates swing to, and 
knew that he had gone, she dashed into the house in a tempest of 
angry despair, and, flinging herself on the ground at Venetia’s feet, 
burst into a torrent of tears. 
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* What is it now, Gracie ?’ asked Venetia with a little sigh of 
weariness mixed with her compassion. She knew very well that, 
whatever the momentary form, the thing would be the same as so 
often before—fighting because of shadows, but fighting with real 
weapons and dealing cruel blows though the cause was only shadows. 

‘I have quarrelled with Ernest for good and all!’ . sobbed 
Graziella. ‘Oh, Venny, he has said the most awful things to me 
that you can imagine! He is a wretch and I hate him, and hope 
that I shall never see him again.’ 

‘ If you think him such a wretch, and are so glad to get rid of 
him, you ought not to cry like this, said Venetia gravely. ‘ But 
what has he done that you should say you hate him? Has he only 
been in fault, Gracie ?’ 

‘ There, that is just like you, Venetia! You go and take his 
part at once without knowing anything. Of course you do!’ 
cried Graziella, her eyes flashing through their tears. ‘I knew 
that you would when I came to you. I have no one in the world 
to take my part—no one! No father or mother here, and you 
don’t care for me any more. You only care to defend Ernest !’ 

And then she buried her face in Venetia’s lap again, and sobbed 
against the knees of the one whom she had just been accusing of 
unfriendliness and partiality. 

‘Is that fair, Gracie dear?’ asked Venetia’s sweet voice 
tenderly. ‘Have I ever been anything but a true friend to you 
through it all? You! know that I have been your friend, and you 
should not accuse me of taking his part against you. It is not true.’ 

‘ Forgive me, dear, good Venny!”’ cried Graziella, softening as 
suddenly, as inexplicably, as she had raged before. She took 
Venetia’s fair, cool hands and laid them on her forehead. ‘ Feel 
how it is burning!’ she said piteously. ‘Oh, Venny, I am so 
miserable! I am almost out of my mind, and scarcely know what 
to do or say. Only help me, dear, out of this trouble. It is the 
worst I have ever been in, and you are my only friend—the only 
one I have in the world!’ weeping afresh. 

‘ But what has happened, dear?’ said Venetia. ‘I will help 
you if I can—you may be sure of that ; but how can I if I know 
nothing? Tell all, and let me see what I can do.’ 

‘I have had a frightful quarrel with Ernest, and we have 
separated, and bid each other good-bye for ever,’ said Graziella. 
‘I told you!’ a little crossly; ‘and I can tell you no more if I 
were to talk till to-morrow.’ 

* And what do you want now?’ Venetia asked. ‘Do you want 
to separate from him or to make it up?’ 

‘I want him to make it up,’ said Graziella with emphasis. ‘I 
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want him to make an apology. He ought, for he said such dread- 
ful things to me; you never heard such things, Venny!’ 

‘ And you, Gracie, to him—what? Ah, little dear! I am afraid 
you had your full share! ’ 

‘ But then I am the girl, and have the right,’ said Graziella 
quickly. ‘ That is different.’ 

‘I don’t quite see that,’ said Venetia. ‘Being the girl does 
not make wrong right ; and if you have said what you should not, 
you are as much to blame as he is.’ 

* Oh, of course! of course! anything to screen Ernest!’ cried 
Graziella, lifting her head. 

‘ Now, Graziella, understand once for all there must be an end 
to this,’ said Venetia with sudden sternness. ‘If I am to help 
you, you must have some kind of trust in me. I will do all for 
you that I can; but how can I do anything if you go on thinking 
that I am unjust to you, and care only for Mr. Pierrepoint? You 
know that I did care for him once very much; I can never care for 
anyone else, I think, as much as I did for him.’ Here her voice 
faltered and her mild eyes filled with tears, but more from the re- 
membrance of what she had suffered than from any active suffering 
now. It was regret for what had been, not for what was. After a 
moment she was calm and unmoved again. ‘But you know in 
your heart, Gracie,’ she went on to say, ‘ that never—never ounce 
since your engagement have I tried to wina single look from him; 
and that I have honestly done my best to kill both my love and 
my disappointment—and that I have succeeded.’ This last she 
said with emphasis. 

Her manner, her look, her tone all sobered and overawed the 
little Creole. It was not often that Venetia asserted herself in this 
way; when she did, she produced all the more effect. Graziella 
lowered her eyes, ashamed. ‘ Yes, I know all that, Venny,’ she 
said in a rather humble voice ; ‘ but, all the same, I am sure that 
he loves you better than me, and that he regrets his choice of me 
instead of you. I am as certain of this as of my own existence.’ 

“© Oh, Gracie, your jealousy will ruin your life!’ cried Venetia. 
* Do have some trust. Mr. Pierrepoint does not love me; he does 
love you; and I do not love him any longer. What more can you 
want? You knew everything when you accepted him—all there was 
to know, that is, which was not much. Why cannot you be content ? 
Life is impossible with such constant jealousy and suspicions.’ 

Graziella looked up. 

‘ Well, I will trust you!’ she said, with what was to her fiery, 
narrow, selfish little soul a burst of generous magnanimity. ‘ Only 
bring him to his senses, Venny, and make him apologize.’ 
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‘ And if this quarrel is got over, will you promise to try and 
keep peace ?’ cried Venetia. ‘You might be so happy together, 
you two—made for each other as you are—if only you would leave 
off this dreadful quarrelling. I cannot understand it, Gracie. It 
would simply kill me ; I could not bear it for a day.’ 

‘I will try to be good,’ said Graziella. ‘If I get over this, I 
promise you I will not quarrel any more. Only make us friends 
again—but make him apologize.’ 

‘ You promise, Gracie?’ 

‘ Yes, I promise.’ 

‘ Faithfully ?’ 

‘ Faithfully.’ 

‘ That’s my own darling little queen once more!’ cried 
Venetia, kissing her tenderly with a burst of her old enthusiasm. 
‘ All will come right in the end, dear, if you will but keep your 
word. _ And now trust me; I will do what I can for you, darling ; 
and you will be good and wise, and leave off all jealousies and 
suspicions, will you not ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Graziella ; ‘I will.’ 

And at the moment she really meant what she said. 

On which Venetia sat down and wrote a pretty little note to 
Ernest, saying that she and Graziella would be at the old mill to- 
morrow morning, and that they would be so glad if he would go 
too, as both (underlined) wanted to speak to him. He was to be 
sure and not say no, as this was the first time that she, Venetia, 
had asked a favour of him, and she would be dreadfully hurt if he 
refused. : 

When Ernest got the note he read it over three times. 

‘What a lovely handwriting!’ he said to himself, examining 
every letter critically; ‘just like herself all through!’ He kissed 
the paper lightly. ‘What a fool I have been!’ he said half aloud ; 
‘I threw away the gold for—what? Something that is certainly 
not gold !’ 

So Nemesis was working at last. She is seldom long idle. 

It was an awkward meeting the next day, when the tryst was 
kept in the wood by the old mill; and the place which had once 
been poor Venetia’s temple of happiness and hope was transferred 
to the service of repairing the damage done to the loves of Ernest 
and Graziella. But Venetia had chosen this place purposely, as 
the most complete assurance possible to her to give to both—to 
him that she had shut him out of her heart finally and for ever; ~ 
to her that she had not preserved even so much romance as makes 
a woman care to keep the memory of her dream sacred. All the 
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same, it was awkward to her as to him; and she coloured, and 
could not meet his eyes quite so frankly as she wished. 

Graziella, whose good resolutions were never of long continuance, 
was a little sulky to begin with; and Venetia’s blush and somewhat 
conscious face set the jealous blood in a flame, that did not look 
much like peace to come; and Ernest, who was recognizing more 
and more clearly his mistake, and whose vagrant fancy had flown 
back again to the calmness of the moonlight in preference to the 
fervent heat of the tropics, was not ashamed to confess to himself 
that to meet Venetia once more by the old mill was rather the in- 
ducement of the day than a reconciliation with Graziella ; nor was 
he afraid to recognize in his deepest self that this reconciliation 
would be of no avail, and that his dream too was over. Whereby 
it came about that his eyes looked lovingly at Venetia and coldly 
at Graziella, and that the accent—that unmistakable accent—of 
truth was in his voice for the former, and not for the latter, when 
he greeted both and expressed his pleasure at seeing them. 

After a few halting, hesitating phrases, everyone playing at pre- 
tence—even Venetia, soul of truth as she was, unable to speak 
straight to the point, and feeling a revulsion against her former 
idol for his disloyalty to the one whom he had chosen to supplant 
her, such as she had never felt before; indignant with him, 
humiliated in herself, sorry for Graziella, but, girl-like, feeling 
also the tremendous sacredness of an engagement, and that now 
they were engaged they must make the best of it—taking Graziella’s 
hand in hers, she said: 

‘Now, Gracie dear, I am going to leave you for a little while. 
You will remember all that you have promised me, will you not, 
little dear? You might be so happy if you chose !’ 

‘If Miss Despues would but be guided’by you, Miss Greville !’ 
said Ernest, with the tenderest accent—the most respectful air. 

‘Her own good sense and geod heart will guide her better than 
I can,’ returned Venetia coldly, and with a look of reproach. 

‘ Mr. Pierrepoint does not think so!’ cried Graziella spitefully. 

Venetia held up her hand. 

‘Now, Gracie,’ she said affectionately but gravely too, ‘your 
promise, remember! Mr. Pierrepoint means nothing but what 
everyone says of a cool-headed bystander. So do not make small 
things into great ones; and good-bye, darling, till I see you again ; 
which will be in about an hour’s time.’ 

She kissed her, and by an effort looked at Ernest, then turned 
and left them, walking quickly down the path that led deeper into 
the wood. For an instant Ernest stood balanced to follow her— 
his heart, or that thing in him which did duty for a heart, given 
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back to her again ; then he remembered his position and its obli- 
gations; but Graziella had read him, and the reconciliation that 
was to be began by her saying in a mocking tone of voice : 

‘Well, Mr. Pierrepoint, why do you not run after her?’ 

Walking rapidly along the path, Venetia came down to the 
part of the river which was crossed by the little wooden bridge that 
formed one of the most picturesque points in the wood. Standing 
on the bridge was a man fishing ; and Venetia felt a sudden inrush 
of peace, and the sentiment of protection against even herself, as a 
second glance showed her that it was Harold Camperdown at his 
old sport. 

How strangely like, and yet unlike, were the circumstances of 
this autumn day with those of the early summer, when he had 
come upon the three sketching the old mill, and had given Venetia 
the hidden warning, the concealed counsel, which then she had re- 
jected as false in fact and cruel in spirit! What adream it all 
seemed now! What a queer, unsubstantial bit of glamour! Much 
as she had suffered, she felt glad now that it was all over, and that 
the truth being what it was, she had learnt it before too late. She 
had never felt so keenly the worthlessness of Ernest’s character as 
she did to-day. Even the special quality of his beauty had lost its 
charm for her ; and the light figure, with the pale face, poetic eyes, 
long, dark hair, and make-up generally of a gentlemanlike artist, 
all at once became factitious and unbeautiful when compared with 
the rougher, stronger manliness of the fisherman on the bridge 
turning his kind, brave face to where she stood among the trees, and 
smiling with unaffected gladness as he saw her. 

He drew in his line, left the bridge, and came up to her. 

‘How is this?’ he said, shaking hands with her kindly. 
‘Alone? Where is your companion ?’ 

‘I left her at the mill with Mr. Pierrepoint, said Venetia. 
‘They had their own affairs to settle, so I came away.’ 

‘ Their own affairs seem very often unsettled,’ said Harold with 
a quick look into her face; ‘I have seldom seen a love-affair so 
eminently unsatisfactory. They never seem to be in accord, and 
of the two I do not know which to pity most, though I cannot say 
that I respect either.’ 

‘I am so sorry for them!’ sighed Venetia. ‘It makes me 
absolutely miserable to see all their wretchedness, and to know 
that it is self-made, and might be avoided if they would.’ 

‘And you would undo the engagement if you could, I suppose ?’ 
Harold asked, looking down and speaking with a manifest effort to 
appear unconcerned. 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Venetia; ‘undo it?—no! They will comeall 
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right after a time. Itis only that they do not always understand 
each other. And then they are both impatient.’ 

‘ And both give cause of impatience ?’ said Harold. 

‘Too much,’ she answered with her tender frankness; adding 
again, ‘but it will come right after a time, as the charm by 
which all difficulties were to be smoothed away. 

‘ You know my opinion of him,’ said Harold ; ‘I need not repeat 
it.’ 

‘ Yes, I know it,’ said Venetia nervously. 

‘ And you think me wrong ?’ 

Again he looked into her face, searching it. There were some 
things of which he would be glad to be assured to-day; some 
things of which he had made up his mind to be assured before 
long, and the present seemed to him the manifest moment. 

‘ You think me wrong?’ he repeated. 

‘I think you—’ she hesitated. 

‘ Hard, perhaps ?’ 

‘A little.’ 

¢ Unjust ?’ 

‘No; not exactly unjust; but do not be angry with me, 
Colonel Camperdown—a little unmerciful !’ 

‘Does such a man deserve mercy ?’ he said with bitterness. 

‘We all do,’ she answered tenderly. ‘Which of us is fault- 
less ?” 

‘You, if anyone!’ he cried, with a strange expression on his 
face—the look of a man who dare not show what he feels. 

Venetia shrank back and turned pale. 

‘ Please do not flatter me,’ she said. ‘That is not like you, 
Colonel Camperdown, and I have had enough flattery to last my life.’ 

‘You are right,’ he answered gravely. ‘I suppose, being a 
woman, you have your faults like anyone else; but what I mean 
is, that I do not know them.’ 

‘ That is because you do not know me,’ said Venetia simply. 

Again that odd look crossed his face. 

‘You must let me know as much of you as I can—see as much 
of you as is possible, before I go back to India,’ he said, playing 
with his line and not looking at Venetia. 

‘ But you are not going yet ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘Oh, six months soon pass! and I have only a six months’ 
leave,’ he said. 

‘I thought it was for two years?’ cried Venetia in a tone of 
disappointment. 

‘No; for certain reasons I have taken only six months. Would 
you have liked it to have been two years?’ he asked very quietly, 
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as if he had asked her would she have liked a red ribbon instead 
of a blue. 

‘Indeed, yes!’ Venetia said frankly, thrown off her guard. 
* We shall all miss you dreadfully when you go. Ido not know 
what we shall do without you !’ 

‘Do you mean that, Miss Greville—really mean it?’ he said, 
speaking in a moved voice. 

‘ That we shall all miss you—yes,’ she answered. 

He took both her hands in his, and drew her gently to him. 

‘ That you will miss me?’ he said with meaning. 

She looked at -him quite frankly, and innocently ; then her eyes 
dropped to the ground, she blushed vividly and trembled, but she 
did not speak. 

‘Is it so hard a thing to say?’ he half whispered. ‘Or do you 
want to spare my pride and my love? Let me know my fate at 
once! I cannot bear this suspense! Venetia, tell me, is there a 
future for me? Have you any feeling in your heart that may grow 
up into an enduring and life-long love? -Do you think you shall 
ever care for me enough to wish me to be always with you? Tell 
me, dear, frankly, faithfully, tenderly, as you say all things.’ 

‘I do care for you very much, Colonel Camperdown,’ said 
Venetia in a low voice. 

‘How much ?’ holding her hands, while she turned away her 

‘ drooping face, shy, ashamed, embarrassed, but how happy! ‘ How 
much ?’ he repeated, in almost a whisper. 

‘Perhaps as much as you would wish,’ said Venetia, also in a 
whisper, her blushing face drooping lower. 

‘God bless you, my darling! God bless you for that dear word ! 
And you will stay with me always, my darling? You will be my 
wife—my loved, my cherished wife ?’ 

“Do you care to make your wife of a girl who has been so silly 
‘as I have been?’ she answered, her eyes filling with tears. ‘ And 
after you tried to save me too!’ 

‘As if that were anything now that it is all over!’ he said. 
‘Why, my darling, that was only a dream—a girl’s fancy—a 
child’s romance! That was not what owr love will be! Ours is 
real; this was a mere play. Now that it has gone, and all your 
sorrow has passed and left me only the joy, I can well afford to 
laugh at it. No; that was not the truth, and this is. Js this 
the truth, Venetia ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Venetia timidly. 

‘Now I am repaid forall, he said. He took her in his arms, 
and kissed her sweet face with as much reverence as love; while 
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she felt as ifshe had indeed come out of a dream, and was now, for 
the first time, fully awake to the truth and joy of life. 

It was with a strange feeling of pain that Venetia forced her- 
self to remember those other actors in the drama that was drawing 
now to an end. How terrible those quarrels seemed to her, happy 
and strong in the consciousness of a love that was real !—a love that 
was as free from affectation as exaggeration, from self-deception 
as from chance of jealousy, or likelihood of change. And yet how 
sorry she was for both Graziella and Ernest, that they had missed 
their way so fearfully, and brought so much trouble on their own 
heads! For herself, how glad for all that she had missed, and 
all that she had gained! And yet again, how ardently she wished 
that she had never seen Ernest Pierrepoint—that she could have 
taken to Harold a heart that had never been touched. by any 
other man—a fancy absolutely undisturbed by false shadows or 
deceiving images! But, as that could not be, she was only con- 
scious of deep thankfulness that she had been spared from the one 
for such glad acceptance of the other, and that she had passed 
through even the fire for the peace waiting for her on the other 
side. Yes, it was indeed all the difference between fancy and fact, 
imagination and reality, dreams and waking; and she said all this 
as she stood beside her lover, and bade him good-bye, turning to 
encounter once more the ghosts of former follies and the realities 
of present pains. 

‘And you are happy?’ he asked, as he held her hands in his 
and searched her face, at all times the mirror of her mind, and 
which was now as full of such calm delight as one might fancy 
would be on an angel’s when there comes up to heaven the soul of 
the beloved left for some time on the earth. 

‘Happy? yes!’ she said. ‘No one could be more so. I have 
found more than I ever expected to find—more than I had any 
right to expect; and it seems to me now that I can never know 
a day’s sorrow again.’ 

‘ You never shall, so far as I can shield you, my darling!’ he 


‘ said tenderly. ‘ What you have given to me I will preserve with my 


life, and as my life; and never through me shall you regret the 
precious words you have said to-day.’ 

She looked into his eyes, her own as tender as his; then, with 
an indescribable expression of something that. was more devotion 
than submission, she bent her head and raised his hand to her 
lips; and Harold was wise enough to accept her little act of 
womanly homage as it was meant, and not to spoil the sweet 
sentiment that it conveyed by a nineteenth-century gallantry— 
which would have been out of place. 
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When Venetia met her luckless friends at the old mill, a 
glance at their faces and attitudes told her that no good had come 
of their attempt at reconciliation. Graziella was the step in 
advance, flushed, feverish, on moral stilts; Ernest was the step 
behind, pale, concentrated, viciously polite, because irreconcilably 
estranged. They had quarrelled the whole time about Venetia, 
whom Graziella accused her lover of trying to win back, and who, 
herself, she said, was willing to be won. Ernest, whom the former 
of these two accusations touched nearly enough, and who only 
hoped that the latter was true, defended himself hotly, all the more 
so because of that thread of truth which gave the thing its real 
meaning; and the result of each word from her, and reply from 
him, had been to pour acid on to wounds, and heap fuel on to fire. 
It was not to be wondered at, then, that the whole thing came to 
an end now and for ever; and that when they met, to Venetia, 
serene, fortified, blessed by her own experience, they were like 


‘ people who had found the highest treasure of life and had wilfully 


flung it into the mire. 

‘It is all over, Venny,’ said Graziella defiantly, when Venetia 
joined them. ‘ We have had our last talk, and nothing can ever 
reconcile us again. I hope never to see Mr. Pierrepoint after to- 
day, and I am very sorry that I ever saw him at all.’ 

Venetia looked from one to the other. 

‘Oh, what a pity that you cannot agree!’ she said; ‘ and when 
you love each other so much !’ 

‘Oh, no, we don’t!’ said Graziella, still defiant. ‘It was alla 
mistake, Venny. Mr. Pierrepoint loves you—not me, and I know 
now that I never cared for him. I was dazzled, and I wanted to 
see if I could win him from you; but I was never really in love 
with him. Ithought I was not at the time; and I know it now!’ 

‘ Graziella !’ cried Venetia, inexpressibly shocked. 

‘Well, you like the truth, Venny, and now you have it,’ said 
the pretty little person audaciously. ‘ So I shall go away to-morrow 
to my guardian, and write over to papa and tell him he need 
not give himself any trouble about my engagement ; that it was all 
nonsense, and is now over. And if you tell the truth, Venny, you 
will say that you are very glad to get rid of me.’ 

‘You have no right to say that, Grasiella,’ said Venetia 
gravely. 

‘Oh, yes, I have, because it is the truth!’ she answered ; ‘and I 
shall be very glad to go. It has been a horrid mistake all 
through.” 

Ernest had not spoken as yet, but when Graziella said this, and 
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Venetia’s eyes turned to him, asking confirmation, he said in a 
freezing voice : 

‘Miss Despues is quite right, Miss Greville. It has been a 
mistake all through, as she says ; and now’—here his voice suddenly 
changed from its cold, hard, bitter tones into the exquisite tender- 
ness which he knew so well how to use—‘ the only thing for both 
to do is to retrace our steps and get out of the coil which we 
fancied was to be the everlasting band of love. The truth with 
me, and I fancy with her, lies in quite a different direction,’ his 
eyes fixed meaningly on Venetia. 

But Venetia’s face did not express the soft confusion, the under- 
flush of joy that he had hoped to see. Was he too late? he thought. 
Had she really steeled her heart against him? She had loved him 
so much before—he had been so entirely the master of her emo- 
tions, her sentiments, her soul—-he could not believe that she had 
taken herself from him so that he could not recover her again. 
No; it must be that he could win her back to himself in all her 
former blind enthusiasm now that the truth had become clear to 
him, and that he knew it was Venetia whom he loved, and Venetia 
whom he ought to marry. 

He thought himself quite into tranquillity and certitude on 
this; and ina few days’ time he went once more to Oak-tree House, 
and sat in the old place near Venetia’s feet, and rolled out the old, 
high-sounding, vague, suggestive phrases which had been her soul’s 
dearest food. But now, to-day, Venetia listened to him with a kind 
of wonder, saying to herself : 

‘Did I ever believe in all this, and think it fine and real? 
What a child I was three months ago! How ignorant, and how 
silly !” 

At last Ernest said abruptly: 

‘Do you know, Miss Greville, that our old friend Charley 
Mossman is engaged to Miss Backhouse—at last ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Venetia. 

‘Ah! he told you, then?’ 

‘No, he did not,’ she answered ; ‘ Colonel Camperdown told me,’ 
steadily. 

‘Is it not an example good to follow ?’ returned Ernest, though 
he did not like the introduction of Colonel Camperdown’s name, 
and felt jarred and put out of tune by it. Hesuddenly flung him- 
self on his knees by her side, and tried to take her hands. ‘ Dear, 
dearest Venetia!’ he said, ‘let me hear you say yes—let me know 
that you have forgiven my temporary blindness, and that you love 
me still, and will be my wife.’ 

* No, no, no!’ cried Venetia, rising in disorder and drawing her 
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hands from his. ‘No! do not say such things to me, Mr. Pierre- 
point; I cannot hear them, and I will not.’ 

He thought it was the disorder of a grieving tenderness too 
abruptly reassured. 

‘ Dear, yes!’ he pleaded passionately ; ‘ have you no forgiveness, 
my beautiful lady—my saintly, sweet, and noble Beatrice ?’ 

‘Forgiveness? yes, all—all, heartily!’ she said. 

‘ And love—love, my Venetia?’ 

‘No, no love ; and I am not either Venetia to you, nor yours in 
any way,’ she answered, with more calmness and more pride. 

‘Your love for me has died ?’ he asked incredulously. 

‘Yes; died for ever. I have wakened out of my dream, and 1 
could not go to sleep again !’ 

‘Yet you did love me,’ he said, with something of a menace— 
something of mocking in his voice. 

‘I did,’ she said, meeting his eyes; ‘ you know that I did!’ 

‘And not now?’ 

‘ Not now—not now,’ she answered. 

‘And who has supplanted me?’ he asked, always with that 
half-mocking accent. 

At this moment the well-known ring came to the bell, the well- 
known feet crossed the floor, and the servant, opening the door, an- 
nounced: ‘ Colonel Camperdown.’ 

Venetia looked at Ernest. 

‘You know now,’ she said, as she went forward to meet him— 
her hero, her protector, her lover, and her friend ; feeling as she 
laid her hand in his that now she was safe, and that nothing could 
henceforth harm her. 

But Graziella, who, for all her wild words and wicked ways had 
really loved Ernest Pierrepoint, had a fever that nearly cost her 
her life; and Ernest, who, when he had lost her for ever, found out 
that he had really loved Venetia, mooned about the world in a 
broken-hearted way thut was by no means affectation, but that was 
in very truth the Nemesis that generally follows sooner or later on 
the follies and mistakes of men. 


(The End.) 
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Quips and Cranks at our Club WHindow. 


BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No. XI.—HAPPINESS. 


‘ WHEN were you happy ?’ said Jack to Joe. 
‘Or have you forgotten it long ago? 

Was it upon your bridal morn ? 

Or when your little child was born ? 

Or when you gained your Chancery suit, 
And a hundred thousand pounds to boot ? 
Or on the day you capped your glories, 
And won the county from the Tories ? 

Or when they made you a baronet ?’ 

—‘ Really,’ said Joe, ‘I quite forget, 
Though, if the very truth were told, 

*T was down in childhood’s days of old ; 
When I was taken to the play, 

And dreamt about it night and day.’ 


No. XIL—TWO MEN I KNOW. 


I xyow a Duke; well—let him pass— 
I may not call his Grace an ass, 
Though if I did—I’d do no wrong, 
Save to the asses ; and my song. 


The Duke is neither wise nor good, 

He gambles, drinks, scorns womanhood, 
And at the age of twenty-four 

Was worn and battered as three-score. 


I know a waiter in Pall Mall, 

Who works, and waits, and reasons well, 
Is gentle, courteous, and refined, 

And has a magnet in his mind. 


What is it makes his graceless Grace 

So like a jockey out of place ? 

What makes the waiter—tell who can—- 
So very like a gentleman ? 
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Perhaps their mothers! God is great ! 
Perhaps ’tis accident—or Fate ! 
Perhaps because—hold not, my pen ! 
We can breed horses, but not men! 


No. XIII—NEVER GROW OLD. 


I LooKep in the tell-tale mirror, 
And saw the marks of care, 
The crow’s feet and the wrinkles, 
And the gray in the dark-brown hair. 
My wife looked o’er my shoulder— 
Most beautiful was she, 
‘Thou wilt never grow old, my love,’ she said, 
‘ Never grow old to me.’ 


‘For age is the chilling of heart, 
And thine, as mine can tell, 
Is as young and warm as when first we heard 
The sound of our bridal bell!’ 
I turned and kissed her ripe red lips : 
‘ Let time do its worst on me, 
If in my Soul, my Love, my Faith, 
I never seem old to thee!’ 


No. XIV.—EATING AND DRINKING. 


*T was eating and not drinking 
That cost us Eden’s bowers, 
*Twas Adam and not Noah 
That damned this world of ours. 
Then eat no grapes, I prithee! 
They yield a juice divine, 
And copy Father Noah, 

Who turned them into wine. 
An apple wrought the mischief, 
A grape repairs the wrong, 

So blessings on the vintage, 
The wine cup, and the song ! 


No. XV.—QUITS. 


You scorned the rose I gave you, 
And threw it heedless by— 

My heart was in the token, 
And yours in the reply ; 

I’ve nothing more to ask you, 

‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye!’ 
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No. XVI—A QUESTION AND A REPLY. 


THE YOUNG MAN TO THE OLD. 


Say, whither art thou going, 8 
Thy hands upon thy breast, 

Thy face toward the sunlight 
Fast fading in the west: ? 


THE OLD MAN TO THE YOUNG. 


I am going, slowly going, 
Undismayed and undistressed, 
To the last estate that’s left me, 
To the last, may be, the best ! 
To the regions of Oblivion, 
To the chambers of the blest, 
‘Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest!’ 


THE YOUNG MAN’S REPLY. 


God have thee in His keeping! 
*Tis His, not our behest, 

But is this all we come to 
After our toil and quest ? 

Is nothing we aspire to, 
O’erburdened and oppressed, 

Ever to recompense us— 
Nothing but Peace and Rest ? 


No. XVIIL—COMPETITIVE CRAM. 


I coutp not tell the cutler’s name 
Who sold the blade that murdered Cesar, 
Or fix the hour when Egypt’s queen 
First thought that Anthony might please her. 
I could not say how many teeth 
King Rufus had when Tyrrell shot him ; 
Or after hapiess Wolsey’s death 
How soon or late King Hal forgot him. 
I could not tell how many miles 
Within a score rolled Thames or Tiber, 
Or count the centuries of a tree 
By close inspection of its fibre. 
So I was plucked, and lost my chance, 
And plodding Cram passed proudly o’er me— 
Who cares for Cram? I’ve Common Sense, 
And Health, and all the world before me! 








Juliet. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


Five years after! Oh blissful license of the story-teller, to whom 
it is allowed thus to make free with Father Time! Five years of 
weariness, of dulness, of disappointment! What would not some 
of us give to be rid of five years with as many words! . 

Only think of it... Five hot stuffy summers, made unbear- 
able perchance with toilings in close City rooms all day, and 
with harder toilings still in west-end ball-rooms by night— 
five biting winters of nipping frosts and Christmas bills—five 
backward springs of drizzling rains and driving east winds! Think 
of all the vexations, bodily and spiritual, that five years must 
inevitably bring to all of us, and then say whether you would not 
gladly shake them off your memory like a night’s bad dream, and 
wake to begin afresh—whether you would not joyfully wipe off 
old scores, old griefs, old sins, and, with new hopes and new chances, 
begin again to write down the story of your life upon a blank and 
unsullied page. 

Oh Rip Van Winkle, most blessed among men, how gladly 
would some of us follow your example, and outsleep, since we can 
scarcely manage to outlive, the unloveliness of some of the years 
of our lives! 

Well, to the story-teller it is allowed to do this wonderful feat— 
to say that so many years out of the lives of those he has created 
shall be spirited away. Never mind how many—bhe it five, fifteen, 
or fifty—he has but to say the word, and hey, presto! it is done. 

So it is that I begin again with—five years after ! 

Five years! during which my different characters have all been 
toiling painfully through the dulnesses and disappointments of un- 
eventful lives, through which I will not condemn you, my reader, 
to follow them. 

Now let us find them all out again, and see what changes these 
five years have worked in them. 

It is five years, then—five years since Gretchen Rudenbach sat 
shivering in Sotherne parish church to watch a bridal party pass 
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in and out, and to no one have these years brought greater changes 
than to the little music-teacher. 

Gretchen is ‘ Mdlle. Rudenbach ’ now, and well known to the 
fashionable and musical world. She has left the little house in 
Pimlico, and, carrying Miss Pinkin with her as companion and 
chaperone, has migrated to a semi-detached villa in Victoria Villas, 
Notting Hill. 

It is highly improbable that Gretchen’s musical talents, which 
were very considerable, and her industry, which was untiring, 
would alone have wrought this great improvement in her worldly 
prospects. 

Seldom, indeed, do talent and industry, if unaccompanied by 
luck and interest, lead to the summit of any professional tree. 

Gretchen’s rise of fortune came about in this way. There 
was a certain Lady Caroline Skinflint, who lived in Wilton Crescent, 
and who was an acknowledged leader of the fashionable world. 
Lady Caroline was a younger daughter of the late Duke of 
Belgravia, which sufficiently explains the undoubtedness of her 
position. In her unmarried days, being unattractive in person 
and unpleasing in manner, she had been nobody in particular, for 
the maiden aunt even of a duke is not accounted of great social 
importance; but when, at the somewhat advanced age of thirty- 
eight, she escaped at length from the maternal thraldom of the 
Dowager Duchess, and took unto herself her bosom’s lord in the 
person of the Honourable Theophilus Skinflint, whose brains were 
even if possible smaller than his income, Lady Caroline straight- 
way became a very important personage indeed. 

To be asked or not asked to Lady Caroline’s musical soirées 
became almost a social test of respectability, whilst bland indeed 
were the smiles the world vouchsafed to those blessed few who were 
admitted into the sacred inner circle of her petits diners or 
réunions intimes. 

Lady Caroline gave herself out as a patron of music ; not that 
she in reality knew or cared much about it, but that, as she would 


have told you, it is always necessary to take up something, and 


so she took up music. 

In pursuance of these views, she gave annually fourmusical even- 
ing parties, into which she endeavoured, and in a great measure 
succeeded, to crama very large number of persons into very moderate- 
sized rooms at the minimum of expenditure that was possible. 

It was after sending out some hundred or so of cards for one 
of these entertainments that Lady Caroline cast about to seek for 
the utmost amount of cheap musical talent that she could lay hands 
upon wherewith to entertain her invited guests. 
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Happening one day to run up into the drawing-room of her 
latest protégée and bosom friend pro tem., Mrs. Harrington Spotts, 
whose pedigree was short but whose purse she found conveniently 
long, Lady Caroline discovered, not that lady herself, but her little 
girl, and, what was more to the purpose, the little girl’s music- 
mistress, who was playing over a sonata of Beethoven to her pupil. 

Lady Caroline withdrew herself behind the portiére and listened, 
struck by the masterly touch of the performance. 

‘ Brava! brava!’ she cried, clapping her hands and coming 
forward into the room as the last chords sounded. ‘ You play very 
nicely, young lady—who are you?’ 

‘She is Miss Rudenbach, my music-governess,’ answered the 
juvenile daughter of the house of Harrington Spotts, whilst 
Gretchen rose blushing from the piano. 

‘Rudenbach ? a German name, eh? I am Lady Caroline Skin- 
flint—don’t be afraid, my dear ;’ this was added with reassuring 
condescension, as though the mere sound of the patrician name 
were calculated to strike awe into the breast of a German music- 
teacher; but Gretchen, who, dreadful to relate, had never heard of 
her ladyship, was not particularly impressed either with awe or 
with admiration. 

‘What do you charge for playing at musical parties?’ continued 
the lady, rushing at once to the point. 

‘I—I really don’t know,’ stammered Gretchen, for she had 
never done such a thing in her life. 

Lady Caroline was not blind to the chance thus presented to 
her. 

‘ Ah, I see,’ she said ; * you have never played out—ah! well, you 
are very young, and not of course by any means perfect in your 
art—that is not to be expected; but you have a good touch, and 
your playing pleases me. Iam a patron of music, and am going 
to have a musical party next week, on the 14th; if youlike to come 
and play at it for me, it would be a very good opening for you, 
and will probably get you several new pupils.’ 

‘ Your ladyship is very kind, if you think I could play well 
enough,’ murmured Gretchen gratefully and doubtfully. 

‘Well, of course, as youare not a regular professional, you must 
not expect me to pay you anything, but I will recommend you to all 
my friends; that is to say, if you play to my satisfaction,—and you 
will get your supper.’ So for her supper Gretchen was engaged. 
‘ Recollect, you are to play as often as I want you to play, and let 
me have a list of the things you can do best by Monday at latest, 
that I may get my programmes printed.’ 

And Lady Caroline went her way, and boasted to her friends 
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and acquaintances of the wonderful young pianiste she had secured 
for the fourteenth. ‘Quite a second Arabella Goddard, I assure 
you,’ she said, ‘ and with more feeling ; she is considered the rising 
light in the musical world—quite young, and a perfect genius!’ 

By the fourteenth everybody was talking about the new star 
whose performances they were to listen to in Wilton Crescent, and 
whom of course nobody had ever heard of before. Lady Caroline 
chuckled to herself with delight when she reflected upon the piece 
of wonderful good fortune which had enabled her to discover this 
brilliant performer, and her own shrewdness in securing her services 
for nothing ! 

The evening arrived, and Gretchen, in her pearl grey merino 
with the soft folds of a white muslin fichu up to her throat, and a 
simple little white flower in her hair, looking more Quaker-like 
and innocent than ever among all the bare shoulders and painted 
cheeks and golden-dyed -hair of full-dressed Belgravia, and adding 
by her singularly modest appearance considerably to the effect she 
produced, sat down amid a dead silence to play her first piece. 

She was not at all nervous, and she played splendidly, quite 
surpassing even Lady Caroline’s hopes of her; she felt herself upon 
her mettle, and was conscious that most of her future success as a 
musician probably depended upon how she acquitted herself on 
this occasion. 

The result was beyond her expectations. There was a perfect 
storm of applause as she finished, and many people crowded round 
the piano to be introduced to her. 

A great professional singer, whose kindness of heart is well 
known to be equal to her talent, and who was present ‘ as a friend,’ 
which meant of course that she would probably volunteer to sing 
something for her hostess later on in the evening, spoke most kindly 
to our little Gretchen, and was so taken by her gentleness and 
simplicity that she became from that day forward one of her best 
and staunchest friends. 

In point of fact, Gretchen’s fortune was made. Engagements 
to play at evening parties, for which she soon learned to charge 
five guineas, flowed in upon her from all quarters; pupils, no longer 
little girls in their first stages, but grown-up young ladies, came 
to her in greater numbers than she could well manage to teach, 
and by-and-by she raised her terms to a guinea a lesson, and moved 
to her prettily-furnished villa at Notting Hill, where her own 
friends came to visit her, and Miss Pinkin no longer dared to snub 
her, or to prophesy evil of her. 

And the best of it all for Lady Caroline Skinflint was that, re- 
membering to whom she owed her prosperity, Gretchen Rudenbac h 
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always played at the parties of her patroness upon the same terms 
upon which she had on the first occasion engaged her; that is to 
say, for nothing—and her supper:! 

It was evening. Gretchen had finished her modest repast, and 
leaving Miss Pinkin to lock up the wine and to give sundry orders 
to a refractory housemaid, she had retired to her little flower- 
scented drawing-room. 

The room was nearly dark, the windows wide open, and the 
white muslin curtains fluttered in the evening breeze; a bush of 
white lilac in the little suburban garden outside kept tapping 
against the panes, and filled the air with a delicious fresh scent. 
There was a flower-stand well filled in one corner, more flowers in 
vases on the mantelpiece, a general air of prettiness and comfort 
over the whole room. Gretchen sat at the piano in the half light, 
and played over some passages of the sonata that she was going to 
perform at a musical party that evening. | 

Someone came running up the steps of the house, opened the 
door, and, unannounced, stepped into the little drawing-room. 

‘Don’t let me disturb you,’ said Cis Travers, just laying one 
hand for an instant on the musician’s arm as he passed her, and 
then sinking down on to a sofa on the other side of the piano. 
And Gretchen, with a little nod, went on with her playing. 

Cis Travers has altered considerably since we last saw him on 
his wedding morning. He has grown much older and more manly- 
looking ; and at the same time has lost the look of boyish frank- 
ness which was at that time a charm in his face, and which has 
been replaced by a peevish, discontented expression which is 
scarcely pleasant to behold. 

Gretchen played on to the end of her andante, whilst Cis lay 
with his feet on the sofa,and his hands thrown back behind his 
yellow head. When she had finished, she twisted herself round on 
the music-stool. 

‘ What have you come to me for this evening ?’ she asked, in 
her gentle voice. 

‘Oh, worried to death as usual! My wife has gone to the 
opera—we had to dine at seven o’clock ; fancy that in June! and 
it is twice a-week at least that it happens. What is a man to do 
with himself, left all alone in an empty house at eight o’clock ?’ 

‘Why don’t you go with Mrs. Travers, then ?’ 

‘I? my dear little girl! you know I detest it! The only 
music I like is yours, Gretchen,’ he added, stretching out his hand 
to her. Probably in the half-light Gretchen did not see it, for 
she made no responding movement. 

‘ Still,’ she continued gently, ‘it is a pity such a lovely woman 
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as Mrs. Travers should always go out without her husband, alone 
—or with other men,’ 

‘Do not lecture me, Gretchen ; I came here to be consoled, and 
not scolded. I am so fortunate in finding you at home, too.’ 

‘I shall not be able to stop long, I am afraid. I shall have to 
go and dress very soon. I am going out to a musical party. Is 
it nine o’clock yet ?’ 

‘Twenty minutes to—there’s lots of time; don’t be running 
away just yet. My life is very lonely, and it does me good to talk 
to you. Juliet has her friends and her parties; she does not care 
a farthing what becomes of me. She never did care in the least 
about me—never from the first,’ added Cis, with irritation. 

Gretchen made no answer; the fingers of her left hand ran 
lightly over the keys of the piano, and her lip quivered, unseen, in 
the darkening twilight. It was very sad to her to hear Cis talk like 
that. Although she had always loved this man, with all his weak- 
nesses and follies, to which she was by no means blind, it gave 
her no pleasure to hear that he was not happy, and that the love 
he had once felt for his beautiful wife was turned into bitter- 
ness and peevish discontent. 

Gretchen had one of those pure and unselfish natures that 
love goodness for its own sake. She would far rather have heard 
that Cis was perfectly happy in his domestic relations than have 
had to listen to all the miserable complaints which testified to 
such flattering confidence in herself. 

‘Do you remember,’ continued Cis presently, ‘do you remem- 
ber the old days when I used to meet you in Wigmore Street, and 
we walked together to Bloomsbury Square ?’ 

‘I remember very well,’ answered Gretchen, to whom every one 
_ of those interviews was as distinctly present as if they had happened 
only yesterday. 

‘I think I was a fool in those days!’ said Cis with a sigh; ‘I 
imagined myself violently in love with a woman who has done no- 
thing but scorn me all my life, and all the while there was an 
affectionate little heart close by which I might have had for the 
asking, I believe—eh, Gretchen ?’ 

‘What rubbish you are talking!’ cried Gretchen, jumping up 
so hurriedly that she upset the music-stool, and shutting up the 
piano with a slam. It was a mercy that there was too little light 
to see how scarlet her cheeks had turned. 

Cis was accustomed to give way to these little flights of sen- 
timentalism at times; and Gretchen, who knew how little he had 
really cared about her in those ‘ old days,’ of which he was wont now 
to make so much, found such speeches particularly trying to bear. 
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‘I must go and dress,’ she said, striking a match and lighting 
the candles, lest Cis should relapse into the ‘ twilight mood.’ 

‘Wait one minute; I have really something to ask of you,’ 
said Cis, sitting upright on the sofa. 

‘ Well, make haste,’ said Gretchen, in the most practical voice ; 
adding immediately, lest he should think her unkind, ‘I shall 
be so glad to do anything for you, as you know well.’ 

‘ My wife is going to give a musical party—will you come and 
play at it?’ said Cis. 

‘Oh, no, no!’ cried Gretchen in sudden dismay, while her blue 
eyes looked at him with a sort of horror; for what woman can 
bear the thought of meeting face to face that other more success- 
ful woman who fills the place she has wished to occupy herself ? 
*I cannot do that—pray don’t ask me.’ 

‘Why not? Itis not I who ask you—she will. She was 
talking of whom she should get to perform at this party to-night 
at dinner, and someone recommended you. I think it was Lady 
Caroline Skinflint.’ 

‘Lady Caroline is a very kind friend to me, but do not ask 
me to go to your wife’s house. I—I should not like it,’ she said 
hesitatingly. 

‘ But I should like it so much, Gretchen,’ pleaded Cis, whose 
vanity, always a weak point with him, was flattered by her evi- 
dent distress. ‘ Do go, to please me.’ 

‘T will think it over, but I had much rather not. I do not see 
why you want me to go—you can always come and see me here; 
and now I must go—good-night.’ She held out her hand to him 
for an instant, and left him, and Cis sauntered down idly to his 
club. 

He was not exactly in love with Gretchen, but it pleased him 
to think that she was very fond of him. And just as in old times, 
from sheer idleness and insouciance, he had slipped into a sort of 
semi-sentimental flirtation with her, which had meant nothing 
but selfish self-indulgence to himself, but which had brought a 
great deal of trouble to the girl whose friend he professed to be, 
so now he had let himself slide with the stream into much the 
same position with her. To be the sport of fate, the victim of 
circumstances, was Cecil Travers’s character in everything. He had 
good instincts, but he was too indolent to act up to them—he 
could be generous and even energetic in fits and starts, but he 
had no strength, either moral or physical—he was neither bad nor 
vicious, he was simply utterly and deplorably weak. 

Gretchen, to whom fortunately five years, without robbing her 
of any of her gentle modesty, had nevertheless brought some 
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knowledge of the world—without ever ceasing to love and honour 
the man who had done so much for her when she was poor and 
homeless, had nevertheless lost much of the admiration and 
almost adoration with which she had regarded him in old days. 
Her idol had stepped down somewhat from his pedestal, and 
Gretchen’s heart, which was of that essentially feminine and 
gentle type which loves only the more because it pities and sees 
failings in that which it loves, felt no contempt for Cis, only a 
great yearning to make him happier and better. 

It was unspeakably painful to her that he should talk so 
openly even to herself about the unhappiness of his married life, 
and the want of love between himself and his wife; it was painful, 
. it was even shocking to her, and yet it was passing sweet to think 
that he should turn for comfort to her in his troubles. 

For of course Gretchen took his part. Of course she felt 
anger and hatred towards the wife whose history she did not know, 
and whose proud beauty she had only once beheld. 

Women, generally even the best of them, are cruelly severe 
towards each other. They are the harshest of censors, the most 
unjust of judges—for they condemn unheard. Gretchen heard 
vaguely in the outskirts of that great world into which she herself 
went in such a humble manner, that Mrs. Travers was a woman of 
fashion, was much admired and much sought after,and she at once 
formed her own conclusions. To her Cecil’s wife was a heartless 
coquette, given over to dissipation and worldliness and love of dress, 
who neglected her husband, and made his home wretched in order to 
indulge freely in her own frivolous pursuits. 

To go to the house of this woman who had not only taken 
Cecil irretrievably away from her, but who did not value that 
whicb she had won, seemed a very dreadful ordeal to Gretchen. 
Nevertheless, Cis had asked her to go—had said it would give 
him pleasure to hear her play at his house. To give Cis pleasure 
Gretchen would have gladly walked barefoot from Notting Hill to 
Grosvenor Street. Soit came to pass that when Mrs. Travers, ina 
' little monogramed and perfumed note, presented her compliments 
to Mdlle. Rudenbach, and would be glad to know if she would be 
able to play for her on Thursday, the 20th inst., and what were 
Mdlle. Rudenbach’s terms, &c..—Gretchen in reply stated that 
she would be very happy to play at Mrs. Travers’s evening party 
on the 26th, and begged to enclose her terms. 
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BENEATH A SMILING FACE. 


Very seldom indeed, in these days, did the old-fashioned iron 
gates at the end of the avenue at Sotherne Court open to receive 
their young mistress. 

Mrs. Travers would not live in the home of her childhood. 
Now and then she would come down for a couple of days, or stop 
there a night, to break the journey to or from Scotland, but she 
could bear no permanent residence there. 

Sotherne Court was a haunted house to her—haunted by 
ghosts of the past, which, under the present circumstances of her 
life, it was simply impossible for her to face. 

Into the two months that Hugh Fleming had made Sotherne 
Court his home, had been crowded enough of associations and 
memories to fill every nook and corner of the old house. 

There it was that he had stood as he had listened to her sing- 
ing—in that chair he had been accustomed to sit in the evening—- 
down that walk in the shrubbery it was that they had wandered 
together—under that tree they had sat together; there was not a 
room in the house, or a path in the garden, where she could not 
conjure up his image. ' Before her marriage she had loved these 
memories, but now they had become absolutely hateful to her. 

So the old house was left in undisturbed possession of Mrs. 
Blair and the servants. 

This was a better state of things than Mrs. Blair had dared to 
hope for. Juliet had not been unkind to her stepmother, and Cis 
had always been favourably disposed towards her. As they did 
not intend to live at Sotherne themselves, there seemed no reason 
why Mrs. Blair should not continue to make it her home. So 
Mrs. Blair lived there on all the fat of the land. 

She asked her own friends, French acquaintances, principally of 
her ante-nuptial days,to stay with her, greatly to old Higgs’s disgust, 
who was loud in his grumblings against the ‘ dirty furrin French 
folk,’ as he insisted on calling a perfectly unobjectionable Monsieur 
and Madame Gambert, who were frequently guests at Sotherne. 

Mrs. Blair played the country lady to these and other admiring 
friends, gave little dinner-parties for their entertainment, drove 
them out to see the show places in the neighbourhood in the 
ancient landau, drawn by two remarkably fat and lazy old horses, 
and did the honours of Sotherne Court generally, as if the whole 
place belonged to her. 

Higgs hated Mrs. Blair and her friends; the new state of 
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things was abhorrent to him ; but, like a brave man, he stuck to 
his post manfully. As long as he had breath and life, Higgs 
declared he would stay at Sotherne to serve his dear young 
mistress, and to prevent the old place from going to rack and ruin 
in the hands of a parcel of strangers. Higgs was a thorn in Mrs. 
Blair’s side—he was for ever doing things in direct opposition to 
her wishes. He often refused, respectfully but firmly, to obey 
her orders, stating that his duty to Mrs. Travers prevented him 
from doing so. 

‘ Very sorry, ma’am, but my conscience wouldn’t allow me no 
peace if I were to give out that there old silver tea service,’ was 
the sort of remark he was wont to make; ‘seeing that my mistress 
is away, and I left in charge, as it were, of her property—anything 
to oblige you, marm, I am sure, but I must do my duty fust !’ 

And Mrs. Blair might entreat, or threaten, or storm, it was all 
of no avail. Higgs would jingle his keys as if to say, ‘ Don’t you 
wish you may get it!’ and go off to his pantry chuckling over her 
discomfiture. 

Mrs. Blair would have given a great deal for Higgs to leave, 
and in pursuance of that object she made herself as ungracious 
and unpleasant to him as she possibly could; but unluckily Higgs 
saw through it, and was well determined not to give her that 
supreme triumph. 

‘She thinks as how I'll give warning,’ said the old man to 
himself; ‘she won’t find Ebenezer Higgs so easy to move. I'll 
stay here till I drop sooner than go, if it’s only to spite her! I 
ain’t her servant, and she can’t give me the sack!’ Andso the only 
result of the feud between them was that Higgs made himself 
more intensely disagreeable than ever, and on hearing shortly 
after the dispute concerning the silver tea service that Mrs. Blair 
expected some friends tu stay with her for Christmas, he took the 
opportunity of declaring that the dining-room grate was breaking 
to pieces, and had the whole fireplace taken out and sent off to the 
. ironmonger’s to be renewed ; so that the company had to use the 
breakfast-room, and Mrs. Blair had to postpone a dinner-party 
which she had intended giving in honour of her guests. 

Of course all these things were very trying; but still, on the 
whole, Mrs. Blair was by no means dissatisfied with her lot in life. 
Day after day she congratulated herself upon the successful termi- 
nation of all her hopes and plans. How well everything had 
turned out, and how different everything would have been if she 
had not stopped that letter from Colonel Fleming! Of course 
Juliet would never have married Cis—that odious guardian would 
have come back, and she herself would have been turned adrift 
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upon the world with a very small income, whereas now everything 
had ended for the best. She had a comfortable and luxurious 
home and plenty of servants, whom she neither kept nor paid to 
wait upon her; she had no expenses, and her position in the county 
as Mr. Blair’s widow was everything that she could wish. And 
as to Juliet, she of course was perfectly happy—probably much 
happier than ifshe had been allowed to marry her Colonel; no one 
would ever know anything about that letter now, and Mrs. Blair 
felt convinced that she had done right, perfectly right, in suppress- 
ing it. After all, the result had justified the means. All’s well 
that ends well. 

Of her nearest neighbours and connections, the Traverses of 
Broadley, Mrs. Blair saw but very little. Five years had not 
passed away without working sundry changes for them. 

Mary was married to a well-to-do squire in the next county, 
and Flora had shot up into a tall thin wisp of a girl of sixteen, with 
a face like Georgie’s, but with a promise of more beauty than had 
ever belonged to her dead sister. And between the squire and the 
sad past, Time had already begun to spread his cobweb veil. Slowly, 
but surely, Georgie’s memory became—not forgotten—for when 
can a father ever forget his dead child?—but vaguer and more 
indistinct ; the bitterness went out of the recollection of her, and 
only the sweet savour of her goodness and gentleness left its halo 
around her early grave. 

The home gap was slowly filling up again, as all such gaps do— 
God forbid that they should not. However wide the breach that is 
made, however hopeless the blank may be, the strangeness and 
the agony of it does in time wear off—the wound may leave its 
scars, but the open sore heals up. 

Squire Travers was indeed no longer the same man he used 
to be—he was more subdued and patient in manner, less irritable, 
and less given to strong language; but he no longer now gave way 
to fits of melancholy and depression. 

He had been very pleased at his son’s marriage, and that event 
had certainly been the first thing that had roused him from the 
utter prostration that had followed upon his daughter’s death. 

Then, although, as he had himself said, he would never again 
keep the hounds, yet, after two winters had passed away, the old 
hunting instinct had. awoke again, and when the third season came 
round he had found himself quite unable to resist it. 

When he had stood looking out of the window one afternoon 
in November for some time, and then had suddenly turned round 
and said to his wife, ‘I think I shall potter out on Sunbeam to- 
morrow morning—lI hear the hounds meet at Cosby Farm,’ the 
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speech had been hailed by Mrs. Travers as very good news indeed. 
After that he went out regularly, far or near, a little shamefacedly 
at first, lest anyone should think him heartless to his daughter’s 
memory, but by-and-by with all the keenness and zest revived ; 
besides, Wattie had set his mind at ease. 

‘ She would have liked you to go out again, I know,’ he had 
said to him, and the Squire had silently pressed his hand. 

‘It would have made her miserable to think you had given up 
hunting, and it does her no good, poor darling,’ continued Wattie ; 
‘and besides, you have Flora to think of.’ 

Yes, there was Flora; for her sake it was desirable that her 
father should go out with her instead of leaving her, as had lately 
happened, to the care of the groom—for Flora, like Georgie, ‘ had 
it in her,’ and no considerations could stop her from slinking off 
after the hounds whenever they came within reasonable distance. 

There was one thing that the Squirecould not be too particular 
about with his younger daughter, and that was in the matter of 
the horses she rode. No half-broken, untried animal should ever 
carry a daughter of his again ; every horse Flora mounted was well 
trained and broken in for a lady’s riding, and warranted free from . 
all sorts of vices. The Squire, too, gave long prices for them. 

Flora, who was quite as fearless and bold as her sister ever. had 
been, sometimes resented this extra care that was taken of her ; 
but one look from Wattie Eliison was generally sufficient to make 
her silent and submissive. 

It was by no means an unhappy scene that was going on one mild 
winter’s morning in the paddock at the back of the house. A 
number of hurdles had been set up at equal distances round the 
field, and Flora, mounted on a splendid young thoroughbred horse 
which her father had just bought for her, was careering round, 
taking the hurdles one after the other in steeple-chase fashion, 
whilst her father and Wattie, Davis the groom, and poor old Chan- 
ticleer, stood together in a group in the centre. 

‘ Why, papa, you look like the showman at Astley’s!’ cried Flora, 


as with flushed cheeks she trotted up to them after her exploits. 


‘There you stand twisting about and flourishing your whip. I 
ought to have on pink skirts and spangles, and then we might get 
up a regular circus. Fancy you jumping through a paper hoop, 
papa!’ and Flora laughed merrily with all a younger child’s sauci- 
ness and impudence. 

‘You would look uncommonly well in spangles, I have no doubt, 
Flora,’ said Wattie, patting her horse’s neck, and looking up ad- 
miringly at her; upon which Flora made a pass at his hat with 
her whip, which of course she missed, and then shook her fist at 
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him with such a happy laugh, and looking so pretty the while, 
that, child as she was, there seemed to be some foundation for the 
county gossip, which reported that Wattie Ellison was only wait- 
ing till Flora should be eighteen to transfer openly to her the 
affection which he had formerly given to her sister. 

That this was .the Squire’s dearest wish cannot be denied. 
He was so devoted to Wattie, that his poverty and small income 
were as nothing to him; he had calculated that he could give Flora 
enough to live on comfortably, and to secure this once-despised 
young man as his son-in-law was now one of his greatest hopes. 

So the Squire took to hunting again, and Flora became his 
constant companion. Her mother shook her head lugubriously, and 
prophesied all sorts of evil things, but in the long run she was too 
pleased to see her husband more like his old self again to be very 
much disturbed, especially as Amy’s education engrossed a good 
deal of her time ; and as that young lady showed no tendency 
whatever for hunting tastes, she was able to carry out all her 
theories about the training of young ladies in a satisfactory man- 
ner in the person of her youngest daughter. 

During the course of that same third winter, when the Squire 
took again to his hunting, an event happened which plunged the 
whole family into great grief for several days. This was the death 
of faithful old Chanticleer. 

One morning the old hound refused the bread and milk which 
Flora had never once forgotten to give him every day in obedience 
to Georgie’s dying wishes, and presently he hobbled up to her, for he 
had become very lame and infirm, and, lying down on the corner of 
her dress, licked her hand once, and then turned over on his side, 
and died without a struggle. 

It was as if the last link with Georgie had been cut away- -the 
old dog had for her sake become a general favourite, and even Mrs. 
Travers was upset at his sudden death. But after that, and save for 
that distressing incident, things altogether had fallen back into 
peaceful and happy grooves at Broadley House. 

And Juliet—how had it fared with Juliet during these first 
five years of her married life ? 

The first year after their wedding Mr. and Mrs. Travers spent 
in travelling abroad, and it was during these travels, and after she 
had been married more than three months, that Juliet at length 
found courage to write to Colonel Fleming. 

It was but a note, merely a few lines, thanking him for his 
wedding presents to her, and expressing her admiration of them; 
and then: with a trembling hand she added: 

‘You have accused me of harshness and coldness towards you, 
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and of silence. . Of the two former I am certainly guiltless, and of 
the latter I cannot understand that you should accuse me’—words 
which, when he read them, puzzled and. bewildered him beyond 
description. 

After their year abroad, Mr. and Mrs. Travers came home, but 
not to Sotherne; they bought a large house in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, and there established themselves. 

For her beauty, her wealth, and her talent, Mrs. Travers soon 
gained a reputation in the London world; no one was so well 
dressed, or rode such good horses—no one drove such a perfect pair 
of ponies in the morning, or reclined in such a well-appointed 
barouche in the afternoon ; her dinners were faultless; her evening 
parties, filled with the élite of London society, were invariable suc- 
cesses; she was courted, flattered, admired, and sought after; she 
had everything that money, and youth, and beauty could give her, 
and yet—and yet the woman was miserable. 

For, to begin with, Juliet was daily discovering how true her 
own instincts had been when she had told Cis Travers long ago that 
they never could be happy together—that they were totally unsuited 
for each other, that her life and her mind were in no way similar 
to his, and that she and he must for ever go along different 

aths. 
, Juliet began to realise that most painful of all positions for a 
wife—that her husband was inferior to herself. He was her inferior 
in everything—in mind, in refinement, and in character. She had 
known it long ago—all her life, indeed—but she had not certainly 
understood until she was married to him how irksome and how 
unbearable such a reversal of the fitness of things would be to her. 

She did not dislike her husband; far from it. She was indeed 
fond of him in a sort of way; but she derived no comfort or support 
to herself from his society. 

She was for ever bending down to his level, trying to enter into 
his thoughts and feelings, whilst he could not in the smallest degree 
sympathise with or understand hers. 

After a time Cis became dimly conscious that things were not 
as they should be between them ; he could not understand the cause 
of it, but he began vaguely to perceive the effects, and with the 
natural weakness of his character, instead of making the best of the 
unalterable, he turned it into a perpetual subject of grumbling 
and complaint. 

He became fretful and peevish, and was for ever reproaching 
his wife with her coldness and want of affection, until Juliet one 
day, fairly exasperated, turned round upon him, and reminded him 
that she had told him before she married him that she did not love 
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him, and that, having chosen to take her without affection, he had 
no right to reproach her for the want of it now. 

After that, Cis let his wife pretty well alone, and took to going 
to Gretchen Rudenbach to pour out his troubles. Gretchen could 
understand him, he thought, with that fine vanity which always 
makes a man think himself understood by the woman who loves 
and admires him, although probably she has fifty times less com- 
prehension of his true character than the woman who has not affec- 
tion enough for him to make her blind to his faults. 

And Juliet went her own way. She had now but one object 
in her life—to forget ; and if there is one thing more unattainable 
than any other unattainable thing that is beyond our reach, it is 
that same gift of forgetfulness! Hard indeed it is to find where 
we may drain a draught of the waters of Lethe! 

The bitter thought of what might have been, in comparison 
with what is, is one that it is almost impossible to shut entirely 
out of our minds, 

To a man, hard mental work does perhaps sometimes succeed in 
keeping at arm’s length the ghosts of past joys and the tortures of 
unavailing regret ; but a woman can seldom hope for such a safe 
and wholesome discipline. To her no sort of work is open but the 
unending toil of pleasure ; and pleasure which cannot occupy the 
brain has no power whatever to stifle recollection. 

It was in vain that Juliet Travers plunged into a whirl of dis- 
sipation which lasted day and night, and for which she had no na- 
tural taste; in vain that she filled up every waking hour with 
engagement after engagement, that she surrounded herself with 
friends and acquaintances of the most frivolous type, who served, 
it is true, to amuse her, but who often disgusted her at the same 
time with their worldly shallowness. For a time, indeed, her 
thoughts might be distracted by what was going on around her; 
but wherever she went, and whatever she was doing, it was seldom in- 
deed that the image of Hugh Fleming was entirely out of her mind. 

She did her very best to stifle the ever-present thought of him 
—every feeling of honour and of duty urged her to do so; and yet 
the task became daily more and more impossible to her. 

I am conscious that my heroine does not come out well at this 
period of her life ; but I am not placing her before you as a perfect 
character, but as a woman full of faults and failings, who was 
tempest-tossed on a stormy sea, and who was groping her way 
helplessly, and not very successfully, through the darkness. 

Juliet was no saint—she was very human indeed; and at this 
time of her life her better instincts and nobler qualities were cer- 

tainly somewhat obscured, 
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She became very reckless—reckless of good and evil, and very 
bitter against her life. 

Had there been anything in it to reconcile her to it, it might 
not have been so. 

Had she had children, everything would probably have become 
different to her; but she had no child, and daily her husband, 
whom she had never loved, drifted farther and farther away from 
her. No one was dear to her; even the memory of her lost love, 
which had been so chillingly thrown back upon her, was so filled 
with bitter humiliation and wounded pride, that it had no power 
to soften her. 

There is not perhaps a more dangerous and soul-degrading 
state of things than for a woman who has naturally a warm heart 
and quick impulsive feelings to be thus stranded, with every natural 
channel dried up wherein her affections should flow. 

Failing love, such a woman often seeks to fill up the blank 
with admiration and flattery, thus perverting all the best and 
highest feelings of her nature. 

And failing love—the one thing she yearned for unavailingly— 
there was no lack of admiration and adulation for the beautiful 
Mrs. Travers. 

She grasped at them eagerly, hungrily; without these things, 
empty and unsatisfying as they were, she often felt that she should 
die; they served to drown her longings, and to keep at bay those 
other miserable thoughts which were for ever assailing her. 

Therefore it was that Mrs. Travers hurried restlessly from place 
to place—that as soon as Goodwood week had brought the London 
season to a close, she must needs go to Homburg or Baden for a 
month, then back again to spend the autumn months in large 
country houses filled with the acquaintances of the season, where 
London life was but repeated al fresco, then generally to Paris for 
Christmas time, or down into Leicestershire with her hunters for a 
couple of months’ hunting until the time for the season came round 


_ again. 


In all these arrangements Cis for the most part acquiesced. 
Juliet always had the upper hand, and had, moreover, been so long 
accustomed to be absolute mistress, that it would have required a 
far stronger character than his to have dictated to her in these 
matters. 

Juliet did not drag him about unwillingly ; if he liked, he could 
come with her—if not, he might go elsewhere, wherever he liked; it 
was quite immaterial to her—she had always plenty of friends to go 
with her. So it often happened that she was staying alone at 
this or that country-house, whilst Cis, who neither hunted nor shot, 
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and therefore found himself very much bored in the country, would 
be sauntering up and down the King’s Road at Brighton by himself, 
or else living as a bachelor in Grosvenor Street, and spending the 
best part of his idle days in Gretchen Rudenbach’s drawing-room. 

Often in a house full of well-dressed and fashionable women, 
Juliet Travers would be the very life and soul of the party, the 
centre round which all the men staying in the house would gather. 
Often, after an evening, when, resplendent in costly jewels and rare 
laces, she had fascinated everyone by her beauty and by her con- 
versation, her host and hostess would agree that no party was 
complete without so gifted and talented a guest; the men would 
sing her praises long and loud in the smoking-room ; whilst the 
women, gathered in knots in each other’s bedrooms, filled with all 
the spite and envy that small-minded women always feel to any 
one of their own sex who outshines them, would pick her mercilessly 
to pieces, or ‘damn with faint praise ’ the woman they had possibly 
parted from a minute before with clinging kisses and soft-voiced 
murmurs of endearing words. 

And meanwhile the object of all this admiration and envy, 
with all her satins and diamonds flung aside, would be kneeling 
dishevelled by her bedside, shaken with convulsive sobs, and press- 
ing to her lips with despairing moans a yellow faded note and a 
soiled and stiffened glove. 


CuarTteR XXI. 
AT HOME AGAIN, 


Ir is a breathlessly hot night in early June, the hour is mid- 
night, the scene is the crush-room of the Covent Garden Opera-house. 

It is a popular night, the last strains of Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ have 
but lately died away; behind the scenes, according to a well-known 
and time-honoured tradition, the injured but forgiven Marguerite, 
who has just been waftedup to heaven by ingenious machinery among 
blue muslin clouds, together with the too fascinating Faust and 
the scarlet-tinted Mephistopheles, are all supposed to be sitting 
amicably together refreshing themselves with oysters and bottled 
stout, whilst in the front of the house the audience are crowding 
down the staircase and out into the entrance in search of their 
carriages. Not a very actiye search either. Now and then some- 
body’s carriage is loudly proclaimed to be ‘ stopping the way,’ and 
one or two people rush frantically out in violent haste ; but for the 
most part the well-dressed bright-coloured throng stands contentedly 
looking about, in no hurry to be gone, nodding at distant and un- 
get-at-able acquaintances over each other’s heads, or merely staring 
at each other curiously or admiringly as occasion may demand, 
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Standing a good way back from the staircase, and very much 
jammed in between a fat paterfamilias with his flock behind him 
and two pretty-looking well-dressed women who are chattering 
together in front of him, stands a man who is evidently alone and 
almost a stranger to the scene in which he finds himself. 

He looks vaguely round upon the crowd, and sees not one 
familiar face, not one kindly smile, not one friendly nod. Yes, 
there a remembered face goes by, and stares blankly, unknowingly 
at him as it passes—he is forgotten ! 

‘ This is solitude—this is to be alone,’ he mutters to himecif 
with a half cynical smile; ‘and people call this coming “ home! ”’ 
he added, and the smile died away into a sigh. 

He is a striking-looking man, still in the prime of life, tall and 
upright, but with many hard lines which care as well as time have 
traced upon his bronzed and weather-beaten face. A certain supe- 
riority about the man, and a certain stamp of birth and breeding, 
cause the two women who are in front of him to turn round more 
than once to glance up at him. 

‘Who is that ?’ whispers one. 

‘I don’t know,’ replies the other in the same tone; ‘ he looks 
like somebody, but I don’t know that I ever saw him before.’ 

And then they forget him, and go on with their chattering aloud. 

Suddenly a name spoken by one of them arrests the stranger’s 
attention. 

‘Don’t you know who that is? Why, that is the beautiful Mrs. 
Travers, who is making such a sensation this season.’ 

‘ Which—the dark one ?’ 

‘ Yes, the tall dark woman, with the diamonds and the black 
Spanish lace thrown over her head.’ 

* How lovely she is!’ 

‘Yes, lovely enough. That little fair woman with her is Mrs. 
Dalmaine, her great friend. Don’t you remember the scandal there 
was about her two seasons ago ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly ; you don’t mean to say she is here still! Why, 
there was to have been a divorce.’ 

‘Oh, it was all hushed up, and she goes about under Mrs. 
Travers’s wing now, so I suppose she is all right.’ 

‘ And is that Mrs. Travers’s husband who is offering her his arm ?’ 

‘Lor’ no, my dear! the busband never shows. They say he is 
a muff, or a misanthrope, or a savant, or something of that kind,’ 
answered the other; ‘at all events, he is never with his wife; that 

good-looking fellow is Lord George Mannersley—he has been 
dancing attendance upon her all the season ; she never goes any- 
where without him. It is really quite dreadful the way some 
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married women goon! If you and I were to do such things, my 
dear, everybody would cut us; but just because she is rich and the 
fashion, nobody seems to think anything of it. They say Lord 
George is over head and ears in love with her, and gives her such 
splendid presents ; isn’t it shocking! And Mrs. Robertson told me 
the other day that she had it from Lady Walters, who is very in- 
timate with her, that she knows for a fact—hush, it would never 
do to say it aloud, but ’ and the rest of the communication was 
delivered in a whisper. It was probably something very spicy, for 
the two ladies giggled, and then shook their heads with a little 
sham horror over it, as if to say ‘ Very sad, but how delightful a 
bit of scandal is! and even if it does take away an innocent 
woman’s character, what does it signify, so long as it affords us a 
little amusement !’ 

And Hugh Fleming, standing behind them, an unwilling 
listener, heard it all. 

Heard it; and then, following the direction of their eyes, saw 
her once again. 

She was standing a little way up the staircase, leaning some- 
what languidly against the wall; the woman who had been pointed 
out as Mrs. Dalmaine—a bright, lively little blonde, with a too 
straw-coloured chignon, and a suspicion of blacking about the eye- 
brows and eyelashes, stood chattering away merrily beside her, 
whilst in front of her, holding her fan, and fanning her at times 
with it, stood a remarkably handsome young man, with the deepest 
blue eyes, and the blackest of curly heads, and a long moustache 
He was talking, seemingly, to Mrs. Dalmaine; but his eyes were 
riveted on the lovely face of Mrs. Travers. She took but little 
part in the conversation; every now and then she smiled, or put 
in a word or two, and at every instant she bowed her head grace- 
fully to some one or other of her friends among the stream of 
people who passed along down the staircase. 

She looked tired and slightly bored, and when ‘ Mrs. Travers’s 
carriage’ was shouted from below, and her footman appeared at 
the doorway, she took Lord George Mannersley’s arm with alacrity, 
as if glad to be off. 

Her name was so well known as a London beauty that not a 
few pressed forward to look at her as she passed out, and amongst 
them Colonel Fleming, too, pushed to the front rank. He stood 
close by the door through which she went out. He saw her sweet 
face, with all, and more than all, its well-remembered beauty, yet 
with a certain gravity and a certain hardness in the lines that were 
new to it; he had time to note the wistful, unsatisfied look in her 
dark eyes, and he heard her voice as she came past him, 
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‘Won't you come to my rooms to supper? Do!’ Lord George 
was saying to her, entreatingly. ‘There is no reason why you 
should not. We have got Mrs. Dalmaine, and Castleton is sure to 
drop in to make a fourth. Don’t be so cruel as to refuse.’ 

‘I am afraid I must,’ she answered, flushing a little at his 
eagerness. ‘I am very tired to-night; I had rather go home.’ 

And then she passed close by him. There was a flash of the 
diamonds in her hair, and on her bosom; a whiff of the perfume 
from her bouquet ;- her rich black satin draperies brushed against 
his feet as she went by—he could have put out his hand to hold 
her back, she was so near—so near—and yet, alas! so very far. 

Her carriage rolled away, and Hugh Fleming turned out alone 
into the crowded, squalid streets. 

It was thus that he had met her again—the woman who had 
been his dream and his ideal ever since he had left her! The 
same, yet no longer the same—no longer the girl he remembered 
with the light of truth and candour in her eyes, with the best and 
highest instincts of womanhood shining out in her ever-varying 
face, but a woman who already wore the mask of hardness and 
worldliness, whose eyes had grown cold and unloving, whose laugh- 
ter, as she passed by him, had sounded hollow and unreal. 

And worse even than this—she was a woman whose doings had 
become talked and gossiped about, whose bosom friend was said to 
be of dubious reputation ; whilst already the breath of scandal had 
coupled her own name with that of the worthless young profligate on 
whose arm he had seen her leaning. 

Bitter, most bitter, were Hugh Fleming’s reflections as he paced 
slowly along towards his club and thought on these things. 

What had changed her? What had happened to her? Was 
this the result of the loveless marriage which he himself had urged 
' upon her? Or was there other and deeper mischief still going on ? 

Still pondering on these things, Hugh Fleming stood back for 
an instant at a crossing in Berkeley Square, as a brougham, drawn 
by a showy-looking pair of horses, dashed by him. 

It was Mrs. Travers’s carriage. By the light of the lamps as it 
passed, he could see that Mrs. Dalmaine was no longer there; she 
had probably been dropped at her own house. There were only 
two people in the carriage—Mrs. Travers herself, and by her side 
Lord George Mannersley’s handsome head bending forward and 
talking eagerly and animatedly to her. 

Colonel Fleming saw them both perfectly, and then the 
brougham dashed by, and left him standing alone in the darkness 
of the empty street. 

And as he stood there, there raged at his heart’ one of the 
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original savage instincts which education and civilisation have no 
power to destroy in a man’s breast—a fierce, murderous, maddening 
jealousy. ; 

Women are supposed to have a monopoly of this same vice of 
jealousy; but the jealousy of a woman—far easier aroused, it is 
true—finds its vent in small spite, and malice, and back-biting. 
But for the good, strong, unadulterated flavour of the passion, 
commend me to the jealousy, just and excusable, of a man 
towards that other man who seeks to injure the fair fame of the 
woman whom he loves. 

A man who is a prey to such a jealousy becomes, for the time, 
a savage or a wild beast. 

As Hugh Fleming stood there, looking after Juliet’s departing 
brougham, he could gladly, eagerly, joyfully have strangled the man 
who was sitting in it beside her. He would have blessed you or 
anyone else who would have given him the opportunity of trampling 
that dark clustering head in the mud of the gutter, and of quench- 
ing for ever the light in those deep blue eyes that, all unconscious 
of the murderous thoughts so near them, were feasting themselves 
on Juliet’s beauty. 

‘And it was for this that I gave her up! My God, for this!’ 
he muttered below his breath, as he strode on with all the fierce 
turmoil of bitter hatred surging within him. 

Mrs. Travers’s house in Upper Grosvenor Street was a chef 
@euvre of good taste and luxury. No money had been stinted in 
its furnishing and decoration; nothing had been spared that could 
add either to the refinement or to the comfort of every room in the 
house. 

In Juliet Travers’s drawing-room there were no masses of gild- 
ing, no heavy painted cornices, no crimson satin damask, no blaze 
of colour and vulgarity; no trace, in short, of the upholsterer’s 
and the house-decorator’s hand, to bewilder or to oppress you with 
suffocating grandeur. 

Everywhere was harmony and fitness; sober colouring and 
fastidiousness of taste; rich dark draperies; luxurious couches, 
valuable pictures in Venetian frames mellowed by the glow of age, 
priceless old china, delicate Sévres or quaintest Bristol and Worces- 
ter, set out by careful hands upon dark shelves and brackets ; 
book-cases filled with every book that a lover of art or literature 
could desire ; the piano covered with the best and highest style of 
music; whilst the reviews and magazines of the day found their 
places in a general and rather pleasant litter on the tables. 

Nothing indicates so well the character of a woman as the room 
in which she is accustomed to live. Not all the emptiness of Juliet 
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Travers’s present mode of life, not all the frivolity of most of her 
daily associates, could wholly obliterate that refinement of taste, 
that keen appreciation of all that is beautiful and improving to 
the mind, which a thoroughly well-educated woman, whatever may 
be her surroundings, retains more or less throughout her life. 

Juliet’s drawing-room in Grosvenor Street was like an essay on 
her own character—the good things were all there, but they were 
all left in disorder and confusion. 

She is sitting at the writing-table on the morning after the 
opera, her pen in her hand, and a pile of invitation cards beside 
her, which Mrs. Dalmaine, at the corner of the table, is busy filling 
up, ticking the names off a long paper list as she does so, whilst 
Juliet leans back in her chair, and stares idly out of the window. 

* How lazy you are, Juliet!’ says Mrs. Dalmaine, who, we may 
as well charitably remark en passant, had never been anywhere 
near the precincts of the Divorce Court; although, for a fast young 
woman with an old husband, she had certainly done as many foolish 
and imprudent things as had sufficed to give a certain colour to 
sundry slanderous and utterly untrue reports about her. ‘* How 
lazy you are! Here you are, sitting staring at nothing, like a 
love-sick damsel, whilst I am slaving away in your service! Are 
the Blackwoods to be asked? What do you want a lot of old 
fogies filling up the rooms for? When I give a musical crush, if 
ever I do, I won’t have a single woman over fifty in the room. 
What is the good of them? They are not ornamental, and they 
take up just the room of two ordinary people—these old women 
do so run to fat!’ 

‘Nevertheless, I think I must ask the Blackwoods, Rosa,’ 
answered Juliet, with a smile; ‘they are old friends of my father’s, 
and it is often difficult to show civility to old-fashioned people.’ 

‘ Well, certainly it is doing them off cheap, so here goes their 
card. By the way, have you had an answer from your professionals 
yet—that Miss Rudenbach ?’ 

‘Yes, here is her note—she comes. I cannot think what made 
Cecil of all people recommend her! he seemed quite eager about 
my engaging her—he hates music, you know!’ 

‘Ah, my dear, you never can tell a man’s motives!’ answered 
Mrs. Dalmaine, with a knowing little nod, as she ran her pen 
through the Blackwoods’ name on the list in front of her. ‘You 
should never enquire too closely into a husband’s fancies—you 
never can tell what the quietest of them are up to!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Juliet, rather impatiently. ‘ Have you finished 
that list, Rosa? Well, here is the next—the men.’ 

‘ Ah, how delightful! how I love men!’ cried the little woman, 
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applying herself with diligence to study the paper presented to 
her. ‘ Dear, delicious beings! not half of them will come, you know, 
Juliet ; they never do, even to your parties, and you get more than 
most people. You will only get your own lovers—about a dozen 
or so.’ 

‘What rubbish you do talk! I have no lovers, Rosa. I wish 
you would not say such things,’ said Juliet, frowning a little angrily 

‘No? Oh, I am sorry I used the word—what shall I call 
them—admirers—slaves—sweethearts ? What do you call Lord 
George, for instance : a mixture of all three ?’ 

‘I am sick of Lord George !’ cried Juliet, impatiently jumping 
up from the table and scattering her writing things on to the floor. 

‘And yet you would miss his attentions sorely if he withdrew 
them!’ said Mrs. Dalmaine, who was not wanting in shrewdness. 
‘ My dear girl, don’t be absurd. We all know that you don’t care a 
farthing for Lord George, but he is the best-looking man about 
town, and it gives you a prestige to be seen about with him, and 
all the women are dying with rage and envy of you. Believe me,’ 
continued Mrs. Dalmaine, looking up solemnly at her friend, and 
speaking emphatically and slowly, as if she was laying down some 
grand moral maxim, ‘ believe me, there is no finer position in life 
than that of a woman who has succeeded in exciting the envy and 
the hatred of nine out of every ten of the women of her acquaint- 
ance—it’s the finest position, Juliet: think what a success among 
the men it implies.’ 

Juliet could not help laughing. ‘What morals you have, Rosa! 
and the best of it is, I really think you believe in what you say.’ 

‘ Why, of course I do!’ answered Mrs. Dalmaine, opening her 
eyes. ‘ Why should I not? haven’t I gone through it all, and don’t I 
know what horrors those hateful women who never have any ad- 
mirers themselves say of one, and haven’t I got the whip hand of 
them all for ever? because I don’t care one brass farthing what 
they say, and they know it. Don’t you be a goose, Juliet; you 
keep your Lord George—you will find him very useful.’ 

‘Well, there he is!’ said Juliet, as a hansom dashed up to 
the door ; ‘so now I shall begin by making use of him to take you 
into the park this morning. I really cannot go, and you must 
both come back to luncheon. How d’ye do, Lord George? You 
and Mrs. Dalmaine must excuse my going out with you this morn- 
ing, asI am so busy. Come back and lunch with me by-and-by, 
and you will find me in an idle and gossiping mood; just now I 
am up to my eyes in sending out invitations for my next musical.’ 

Of course there was an outcry at the idea of Juliet’s not going 
with them, but it ended, as such disputes always did, in Juliet’s 
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getting her own way; and her two friends went out together, 
Mrs. Dalmaine nothing loth to parade her handsome cavalier in 
the park, and Juliet was left alone. 

After they had been gone about twenty minutes, however, the 
bright sunshine and fresh breeze looked so tempting that she 
remembered some trifling thing she wanted at a shop in Audley 
Street, and put on her bonnet to walk round to it. 

Going downstairs she tapped at her husband’s study door, and 
receiving no answer looked in. Cis lay full length on the sofa 
fast asleep, with a novel open on his chest. He opened his eyes as 
his wife came in, and began grumbling at being awakened. 

* How lazy you are, Cis!’ said Juliet, with scarce-concealed 
contempt, for her husband often spent his mornings thus. ‘Get 
up, and put on your hat, and come out with me.’ 

‘What should I go out with you for? You have got that 
horrid Dalmaine woman with you.. She always laughs at me.’ 

‘Don’t abuse my friends, please! Besides, she is not here 
now. Iam going out for ten minutes by myself; won’t you come, 
Cis?’ she added, in a conciliatory voice, laying her hand gently 
on his shoulder. : 

But Cis shook her off impatiently. ‘You don’t really want 
me—it is all sham; you don’t care a farthing about me!’ and he 
turned sulkily away from her.., 

‘You are enough to try the patience of a saint, Cis!’ said 
Juliet, stamping her foot; and she slammed the door angrily 
behind her, and went out alone. 

This was all the companionship she got out of her husband! 
Fretful sulks and reproaches whenever she made the slightest 
advances to him. Was it not better to go her own way, and to 
leave him completely alone? Some impulse, she had not known 
what, had impelled her to turn to him this morning; perhaps it 
was Mrs. Dalmaine’s worldly theories, or perhaps the frequent re- 
currence of those visits from Lord George Mannersley ; but some- 
thing, some good feeling, some better instinct, had prompted her for 
once to seek out her husband, and this had been the result of it ! 

Sore at heart, wounded in her pride and in her best feelings, 
Juliet walked along in the bright morning sunshine feeling very 
acutely what an utter mistake her whole life had been, how com- 
pletely alone and unloved she was! Unavailing regrets, hopeless 
memories, rose bitterly in her heart. Half unconsciously, the name 
of Hugh Fleming escaped from her heart, and found utterance on 
her lips ; and, as it did so, she turned the corner of the street—and 
met him face to face! 


(Zo be continued.) 




















